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apolis, Indiana; Paul Farmer, coordinator of language 
arts, secondary schools, Atlanta, Georgia 


ourth book of the America Reads Series, this is the 
story of England told in its finest literature . . . each 
period made real and live through its best authors, through 
conversational essay sections with lively marginal draw 
ings—and with a look back in each chapter by such oe 
modern writers as Marchette Chute, Phyllis Bentley, a “ 
Laura Benét. 
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The Editor Previews 
This Issue 


Excpora WELTY is accepted by most 
critics as one of our very best short-story 
writers. But a serious, somewhat subtle 
short-story writer does not become as 
famous as a merely good novelist. Why 
Miss Welty is important, and interest- 
ing, is convincingly explained by Gran- 
VILLE Hicks in the lead article. 


Another article on spelling? Yes, be- 
cause HERBERT V. OGDEN has incor- 
porated into his teaching of spelling some 
other important skills and training in 
group honesty——and in “Spelling Makes 
Friends” he describes his procedure with 
blow-by-blow realism. The teaching of 
the spelling of words that need to be de- 
fined is open to question. 


Ken Macrorie’s “The Movies Don’t 
Move’”’ does not attempt to tell much 
about teaching motion-picture apprecia- 
tion in high school, but it offers some un- 
familiar ideas about the movies which 
may increase our own insight and ulti- 
mately improve our teaching. 


JEROME ‘Children’s Inter- 
ests and a Free-reading Program’’ de- 
scribes a successful method of mass mo- 
tivation in the seventh grade, illustrates 
the varied wiles necessary to interest the 
stubbornly set against reading, and con- 
cludes with a cogent argument for de- 
creasing the amount of assigned reading 
in favor of more individual choice. 


IsABEL ROOME MANN has vigorous, 
experience-based opinions on the vener- 
able question, “What Literature Should 
We Read [in School]?” and delivers these 
in such lively style that you will want to 
read. The editor thanks Professor Strang 
Lawson, editor of the New York State 


English Council’s Record, for relinquish- 
ing this paper to our nation-wide audi- 
ence. 


The English Journal will feature this 
winter topical units such as are recom- 
mended in The English Language Arts. C. 
Duncan YETMAN doubtless wrote ‘‘Mo- 
tion-Picture Appreciation and School 
Composition”’ before he read the book or 
knew of our prizes for the best accounts 
of such units. He gives a realistic account 
of admirable teaching. 


James C. Britatn’s ‘‘Magic Words” 
is, like Ogden’s article, an explanation 
of advice rather than a statement of 
principle. The editor would like to know 
how much such specific procedures are 
imitated—and how well they work when 
transplanted. 


The abler twelfth-graders can read 
alone almost any contemporary fiction. 
The first four books on our list this 
months are typical of those you can wise- 
ly recommend to them. You can proba- 
bly beg enough copies of the August 25 
issue of Life for all to read The Old Man 
and the Sea. The school library should 
buy at least one copy of the Scribner 
edition. 

And the list of paperbacks is worth 
thinking about when you are recom- 
mending books for individual reading. 


We put a prodigious amount of labor 
into “Report and Summary.” Few will 
be interested in every item, but everyone 
should find something. It is arranged for 
skimming. 


W. W. H. 
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Eudora elty 


GRANVILLE HICkKs! 


Srverat years ago Eudora Welty 
wrote to the New Yorker a witty letter, 
by no means so mild as on the surface it 
appeared to be, protesting against some 
observations on Southern writers that 
had been made by Edmund Wilson in the 
course of a review of William Faulkner’s 
Intruder in the Dust. Like all Southern 
writers, Wilson had said, Faulkner was 
provincial; he was out of touch with con- 
temporary currents of thought. His pro- 
vincialism, Wilson granted, was in many 
ways an asset, but he went on to argue 
that Faulkner’s remoteness from the 
great cities, which are the birthplace of 
modern fiction, had ‘‘apparently made it 
impossible for him to acquire complete 
expertness in an art that demands of the 
artists the closest attention and care.” 

This, Miss Welty objected, was like 
. criticizing Cézanne because he lived in 
Aix rather than Paris. ‘‘Such critical ir- 
relevance, favorable or unfavorable,” 
she said, “the South has long been used 
to, but now Mr. Wilson fancies it up and 
it will resound a little louder. Mr. Faulk- 
ner all the while continues to be capable 
of passion, of love, of wisdom, perhaps of 


1 Author of The Great Tradition, Figures in 
Transition, Only One Storm; literary editor of the 
New Leader. 


prophecy, toward his material. Isn’t that 
enough? Such qualities can identify 
themselves anywhere in the world and in 
any century without furnishing an ad- 
dress or references.”” Mr. Wilson, she 
noted, tried to explain Faulkner’s de- 
scriptive powers by saying that the 
Southern world is different and makes a 
different impact. She asked: ‘‘Could the 
simple, though superfluous, explanation 
not be that the recipient of the impact, 
Mr. Faulkner, is the different component 
here, possessing the brain as he does, and 
that the superiority of the work done 
lies in the brain?” 

Although Miss Welty’s Jackson is no 
great distance from Mr. Faulkner’s Ox- 
ford, it was not mere regional patriotism 
that inspired her protest. She was ex- 
pressing a philosophy of literature, a phi- 
losophy that is, of course, embodied in 
her own work as well as in William 
Faulkner's. Like Faulkner, and unlike 
most contemporary writers, she has 
spent the greater part of her life in the 
region in which she was born, and, again 
like him, she has found in that region all 
that she needed to exercise and challenge 
her talents. She would never condemn an 
author for being urban or cosmopolitan, 
but she would defend her own right, or 
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the right of any other author, to be 
neither. Provincialism, she feels, is not a 
sufficient explanation of a writer’s mer- 
its, nor is it inevitably a source of short- 
comings. A writer can be provincial in 
the geographical sense without being in- 
tellectually or aesthetically provincial: 
one does not have to live in cities, as Mr. 
Wilson seems to believe, in order to read 
and understand James and Proust and 
Joyce. 

Miss Welty was born in Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, in 1909, and was educated at 
Mississippi State College for Women, the 
University of Wisconsin, and Columbia 
University. After working for a time in 
New York City, she returned to Jackson, 
and there she has lived, except for brief 
trips, ever since. Her first published 
story appeared in a little magazine, 
Manuscript, in 1936, and her first collec- 
tion of stories, A Curtain of Green, was 
published in 1941. She has published four 
books since then: a novella, The Robber 
Bridegroom; another collection of short 
stories, The Wide Net; a novel, Delta 
Wedding; and a collection of related 
stories, The Golden Apples. Her work has 
been frequently honored: she once won 
second prize and twice won first prize in 
the O. Henry Memorial Award, and her 
work has also appeared in The Best 
American Short Stories. She was given an 
award by the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters in 1944. 

Miss Welty has been even more faith- 
ful to her section of Mississippi than 
Faulkner has to his: a story is set in New 
York City, one in New Orleans, one in 
San Francisco, and everything else is 
close to the Natchez Trace. She has not, 
however, sought to create a region of her 
own, as Faulkner has done with his 
Yoknapatawpha County, and to that ex- 
tent she is a less self-conscious regionalist 
than he. She has merely taken her mate- 
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rial where she found it—i.e., not far from 
home. As Katherine Anne Porter said in 
the Introduction she wrote for Miss 
Welty’s first book, A Curtain of Green, 
“She gets her right nourishment from the 
source natural to her—her experience so 
far has been quite enough for her and of 
precisely the right kind.” 

When A Curtain of Green appeared, in 
1941, some reviewers quickly concluded 
that the author was one more Southern 
realist with a penchant for squalor. 
“Like many Southern writers,” Time 
wrote, ‘‘she has a strong taste for melo- 
drama, and is preoccupied with the de- 
mented, the deformed, the queer, the 
highly spiced. Of the 17 pieces, only two 
report states of experience which could 
be called normal.” The statistics are 
probably accurate: the stories deal with 
such characters as a feeble-minded girl, 
a moonshiner and his faithless wife, a 
pair of poverty-stricken sharecroppers, a 
couple of hoboes, and a victim of de- 
mentia praecox. One story, indeed, 
“Clytie,” seems to present its once 
prominent family as a museum of South- 
ern decadence: the father is paralyzed; 
one son has committed suicide; another 
is alcoholic; one daughter is mad; and the 
daughter who has been the mainstay of 
the family drowns herself in a rain bar- 
rel. This might well be called Southern 
Gothic. 

But if one reads carefully, it is appar- 
ent that Miss Welty is not preoccupied 
with violence and horror, in the way that 
Erskine Caldwell so often is and not even 
to the extent that William Faulkner 
sometimes is. The meaning of the story 
is never in the violence, nor is the abnor- 
mality of the characters their important 
quality. Take, for instance, “The Hitch- 
Hikers.”’ Salesman Tom Harris picks up 
two men along the road, one of them with 
a guitar. He feeds them, and, when he 
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comes to the hotel in which he intends to 
spend the night, he makes arrangements 
for them to sleep on the back porch. But 
suddenly word comes that one of the men 
has hit the other, the guitar player, over 
the head with a bottle. The latter is 
taken to the hospital, while the former is 
locked up in the hotel, the jail being oc- 
cupied by a Negro. The salesman goes to 
a party, as he had planned, but it fails to 
distract him, nor does he respond when 
one of the girls comes to the hotel for 
him. In the morning he learns that the 
guitar player is dead. After listening to 
the other man’s confession, Harris gives 
the guitar to a little Negro boy and goes 
on about his business. 

The act of violence seems perfectly 
casual. “I was jist tired of him always 
uppin’ and makin’ a noise about ever’- 
thing,” the assailant says. And later: 
“He was uppity, though. He bragged. 
He carried a gittar around.” The murder 
is so casual in appearance that one is hor- 
rified at the thought of what its real 
causes must be. The deeper meaning of 
the story, however, is in the effect of the 
incident on the salesman. After the 
party Harris tries to sleep. 


But it was too like other evenings, this town 
was too like other towns, for him to move out 
of this lying still clothed on the bed, even into 
comfort or despair. Even the rain—there was 
often rain, the e was often a party, and there 
had been other violence not of his doing— 
other fights, not quite so pointless, but fights 
in his car; fights, unheralded confessions, sud- 
den love-making—none of any of this his, not 
to keep, but belonging to the people of these 
towns he passed through, coming out of their 
rooted pasts and their mock rambles, coming 
out of their time. He himself had no time. He 
was free, hel; less. 


It is interesting that Miss Welty had 
used a figure comparable to Harris as a 
symbol of rootlessness in her first pub- 
lished story, “Death of a Traveling 
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Salesman.’ This salesman, sick and lost, 
comes upon a man and woman, the latter: 
pregnant, living in primitive poverty. It 
is the simplest, most basic kind of human 
association, and the salesman is moved 
by it. 

He wanted to leap up, to say to her, I have 
been sick and I found out, only then, how 
lonely I am. Is it too late? My heart puts up a 
struggle inside me, and you may have heard it, 
protesting against emptiness. ... It should be 
full, he would rush on to tell her, thinking of 
his heart now as a deep lake, it should be hold- 
ing love like other hearts. It should be flooded 
with love. 


In this early story, which in some ways 
is reminiscent of Sherwood Anderson, 
Miss Welty is more explicit than she ever 
lets herself be in her later work. It is a 
tremendously effective story just the 
same, and, though the announced subject 
is death, the real theme is life. 

Squalor, violence, and decadence have 
in themselves no importance for Miss 
Welty. They are merely facts, and facts, 
whether pleasant or unpleasant, are no 
more than means to an end. What mat- 
ters in her stories is never the thing that 
happens but the effect of the thing on 
human beings. Her concern, in other 
words, is with states of mind, and her 
emphasis falls upon those emotional 
states that cannot be easily articulated. 
In “‘Clytie,” for instance, the horrors are 
not intended to shock us; that would be 
al] too easy to do; Miss Welty’s task, far 
more difficult, is to show us their effect on 
Clytie. As Miss Porter says, ““The very 
shape of madness takes place before your 
eyes in a straight account of actions and 
speech, the personal appearance and 
habits of dress of the main character and 
her family.” In a simpler and even more 
memorable story, ‘““A Worn Path,” there 
is nothing at al] except the details of an 
old Negro woman’s journey to the city to 
get medicine for her grandson, but it 
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gives us a sense of human fortitude that 
is almost unbearable in its sad intensity. 

Miss Welty knows how, if ever an 
author did, to let facts speak for them- 
selves, but she does not systematically 
refrain, in the Hemingway manner, from 
the direct account of emotional states. 
Although her later work is never so ex- 
plicit as “Death of a Traveling Sales- 
man,” she does not hesitate to tell us 
what is going on within the mind of a 
character when it serves her purpose to 
do so. With beautiful adroitness, of 
which only a deliberate analyst can be 
conscious, she slips from the objective to 
the subjective, at just the moment to 
achieve the maximum of revelation. Her 
method varies to suit her themes: in “A 
Worn Path” everything is done with ob- 
jective description and conversation; in 
““A Piece of News” there is a single, sud- 
den illumination of the minds of Ruby 
and Clyde; in “A Curtain of Green” we 
are now outside and now inside the mind 
of the bereaved, bewildered Mrs. Larkin. 
So far as technique is concerned, her 
characteristic quality is just this perfect 
balance between the objective and the 
subjective. 

In another sense her work is remarka- 
bly objective. As Miss Porter observes, 
there is only one story in A Curtain of 
Green that could conceivably be regarded 
as autobiographical, and in the second 
collection of stories, The Wide Net, there 
is not even one. Each story is an excur- 
sion of her imagination into the minds of 
others, and one finds in the two collec- 
tions an extraordinary variety of subject 
matter. It is not merely that she writes 
about Negroes, poor whites, decayed 
aristocrats, the middle-class women of 
Southern towns, and, in The Wide Net, 
about the past as well as the present; her 
emotional range stretches from the 
poignant to the overwhelming, and from 
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humor to the blackest tragedy. Nor do 
her stories always conform to the pat- 
terns that have been discussed. There is, 
for example, “Powerhouse,” an enig- 
matic story of a Negro orchestra leader 
with astrong, wild rhythm init, or there is 
“The Wide Net,” with its fine colloquial 
style and country humor. Miss Welty’s 
versatility baffles the pigeonholers. 

Yet in all this variety there are, of 
course, persistent themes. The first is the 
mystery of personality, which Miss 
Welty perceives in two forms—the mys- 
tery of others and the mystery of self. 
The failure of human beings to under- 
stand one another, one of the perennial 
themes of literature, she treats often as 
tragedy and sometimes, as in ‘‘A Piece of 
News” and ‘‘The Wide Net,” as comedy, 
though always with serious overtones. 
The mystery of identity, central in such 
a story as ‘Old Mr. Marblehall,” figures 
in some degree in almost every one of her 
tales. 

Closely related to this first theme is 
her second, the problem of what brings 
people together and what holds them 
apart. She writes about separateness in 
“Death of a Traveling Salesman,” “The 
Hitch-Hikers,” and many others, about 
love and separateness in “The Key,” “A 
Worn Path,” and ‘A Memory.” In “A 
Still Moment,” a kind of parable involv- 
ing Lorenzo Dow the evangelist, Mur- 
rell the bandit, and Audubon the scien- 
tist, Dow thinks about separateness: 
“He could understand God’s giving Sep- 
arateness first and then giving Love to 
follow and heal in its wonder; but God 
had reversed this, and given Love first 
and then Separateness, as though it did 
not matter to Him which came first.” At 
any rate, Miss Welty is saying, love and 
separateness are equally real; they are, 
perhaps, the great realities. 

Some of Miss Welty’s stories have 
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_ been called obscure, and she would not 
try to refute the charge. She has said in 
one of her rare excursions into criticism: 

The fine story writers seem to be in a sense 
obstructionists. As if they hold back their 
own best interests. It’s a strange illusion. For 
if we look to the source of the deepest pleasure 
we receive from a writer, how surprising it 
seems that the very source is the quondam ob- 
struction. The fact is, in seeking our source of 
pleasure we have entered another world again. 
We are speaking of beauty. And beauty is not 
a blatant or promiscuous quality: indeed at 
her finest she is somewhat associated with ob- 
struction—with reticence of a number of 
kinds. 

Miss Welty’s short stories are not for 
inattentive readers; the best of them 
yield their meaning only to an effort of 
the imagination. But the effort is worth 
making. Speaking as a writer, Miss 
Welty has said, “In the end, our tech- 
nique is sensitivity, and beauty may be 
our reward.” This can be applied to the 
readers of Miss Welty’s stories: sensitivi- 
ty is what they must bring to them, and 
their reward is beauty. 

In her Introduction to A Curtain of 
Green, Katherine Anne Porter spoke of 
the pressure that publishers exert upon 
short-story writers in order to get them 
to produce that more marketable com- 
modity, a novel. This pressure she urged 
Miss Welty to resist. “There is nothing 
to hinder her from writing novels if she 
wishes or believes she can. I can only say 
that her good gift, just as it is now, alive 
and flourishing, should not be retarded 
by a perfectly artificial demand upon her 
to do the conventional thing.” 

Miss Welty was to come to the novel 
in her own time and her own way, but 
first, between the publication of A Cur- 
tain of Green and the publication of The 
Wide Net, she brought forth an experi- 
mental novella, The Robber Bridegroom. 
Located in Mississippi in the old days, it 
has elements both of the European fairy 
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story and of the American tall tale. The 
central action is as implausible as any- 
thing in Grimm, and as plausibly nar- 
rated. The flat, poker-faced narrative, 
however, is enriched by a dry humor that 
delights in the absurdities that are being 
described, and it is interrupted by de- 
scriptive and meditative passages of 
great beauty and by colorfully fantastic 
episodes in which historical and legend- 
ary figures such as Little Harp and Mike 
Fink take part. 

It is an engaging little story, and one 
feels that Miss Welty had a good time 
writing it, but the core of seriousness is 
not to be disregarded. In one of its as- 
pects the novella is a parable on the 
theme of the mystery of personality. 
Jamie Lockhart, the robber bridegroom, 
plays two roles, and Rosamund Mus- 
grove, his mistress, presents two person- 
alities to him. Her father, Clement Mus- 
grove, is single-minded in his simplicity, 
but it is suggested that his beautiful first 
wife and his ugly second wife are actually 
the same person. There are other am- 
biguities as well on which a curious mind 
can meditate. 

The Robber Bridegroom has its excel- 
lences, but it was in Delta Wedding 
(1946) that Miss Welty was to show 
what she could do with the novel. The 
book is a triumph of sensitivity: the at- 
mosphere of the Delta in September; the 
excitement and commotion of a house- 
hold preparing for a wedding; the feeling 
of a crowded house; the feeling of a house 
full of children; the special quality of a 
particular and unusual family, the Fair- 
childs. It is a technical triumph, too: the 
constant, subtle shifting of the point of. 
view to render the most that can be 
rendered. 

Outwardly little enough happens. 
Dabney, second of the Fairchild daugh- 
ters, is getting married to Troy Flavin, 
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her father’s overseer, a poor boy from up 
in the hills. The relatives gather, and 
there are parties, excursions, rehearsals. 
Dabney’s Uncle George arrives, with the 
disconcerting news that Robbie, his 
wife, has left him, but she subsequently 
appears. Among the visiting relatives is 
little Laura McRaven, Dabney’s nine- 
year-old cousin, who has recently lost her 
mother, and in the parts of the story that 
are told from her point of view we not 
only get a sense of the intense juvenile 
life that is going on but also, because of 
her responsiveness to everything that is 
unique in the Fairchilds and Shellmound, 
are given fresh insight into the adult 
world. 

Gradually we realize that George, 
rather than Dabney, is the novel’s cen- 
tral figures. On her arrival, Laura is told 
of an act of rather pointless heroism in 
which George has recently engaged. This 
act, as we later learn, or the pointlessness 
of it, is what has alienated Robbie. The 
scene of George on the railroad bridge 
with his feeble-minded niece is referred to 
again and again, until we perceive that it 
is the key to George’s character and that 
George is the quintessential Fairchild. 
The outsiders, Robbie and Troy, medi- 
tate on the mysteries of the Fairchild 
character, and so does Laura, who is only 
half a Fairchild and finds Shellmound 
strange and wonderful. Even Ellen, the 
mistress of Shellmound, who has moth- 
ered half-a-dozen Fairchilds, is still an 
outsider, though she rests more easily 
with the enigma than the others. To the 
born Fairchilds, of course, there is no 
mystery; they accept George, as they ac- 
cept themselves, without any conception 
that he or they could be different from 
what they-are. Although we look through 
the eyes of many of the characters, we 
are never taken inside George’s mind, 
and to the end he remains a mystery, 
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though one that we constantly feel we 
are on the verge of solving. 

If Delta Wedding is one of the finest 
novels of recent years, it is because Miss 
Welty’s sensibility is equal to the burden 
she has imposed upon it, the burden of a 
sustained narrative. There is nothing 
higher to be said in praise of Delta Wed- 
ding than that it is just as good, and good 
in just the same way, as her best short 
stories. It is held up from beginning to 
end by unfailing insight into the subtle 
and complicated emotions of its charac- 
ters and by a matchless gift for making 
us feel what they feel. 

In The Golden Apples (1949) Miss 
Welty did not attempt that kind of sus- 
tained effort. The same characters figure 
in various episodes, and of some of them 
we have a cumulative revelation, but 
each episode stands by itself. It is, in 
part, a book about small-town life, and 
the quality of its understanding of small- 
town ways reminds one of Anderson and 
Faulkner. In another, more important 
aspect it is concerned with the mystery 
of personality. King MacLain, who peri- 
odically vanishes from Morgana, and 
who affects the imaginations of its 
people, is an obvious enigma, but he is 
really no more mysterious than Miss 
Eckhart the music teacher or Easter the 
orphan or either of his sons or Virgie 
Rainey or Loch Morrison. 

The resourcefulness with which Miss 
Welty explores her mysteries is exciting 
to watch. Regarded simply as short 
stories, the episodes of The Golden 
Apples, with a single exception, belong 
with her best work. Take, for instance, 
“Music from Spain,” in which Eugene 
MacLain is jolted out of his routine and 
into a state of heightened sensibility by 
an arbitrary act— slapping his wife’s face 
as it happens—and spends a remarkable 
day in the company of a Spanish musi- 
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cian. Or there is the final story, “The 
Wanderers,” with its wonderfully evoca- 
tive portrayal of Virgie Rainey. 

The title of the book is, of course, an 
allusion to a Greek legend, and so is the 
title of the first story, ‘Shower of Gold.” 
And in almost all the stories there is 
some suggestion of myth. ‘‘Moon Lake,”’ 
for example, which is in part an amusing 
account of life in a girls’ camp, has its 
parable of death and resurrection. 

I do not want to suggest that Miss 
Welty belongs to the school of authors 
who think that the retelling of an ancient 
legend makes a modern masterpiece. I 
am merely saying that her work has ac- 
quired something of the quality of fable. 
In The Robber Bridegroom and a couple of 
short stories she has deliberately created 
legends of her own, but these are less im- 
portant than the tales in which the or- 
dinary events of life in contemporary 
Mississippi take on the purity and—to 
use a reckless word—the universality of 
legend. 

It is not easy to say how she has 
learned to do this. Even if Miss Porter 
had not told us, we would have no doubt 
that Miss Welty has read widely. She has 
learned, we can be sure, from many 
writers, but none of them has left a clear 
mark upon her work. Her admiration for 
her fellow-Mississippian, William Faulk- 
ner, is great, but his way of doing things 
is not hers. Nor is Henry James’s way her 
way, though he is another writer she has 
certainly studied with great care. Her 
work has often been compared with that 
of Virginia Woolf and Katherine Mans- 
field, but the resemblances seem to me 
superficial. In the beginning, I suspect, 
she learned a good deal from Katherine 
Anne Porter, about both the shaping of a 
story and the manipulation of words, but 
she has followed her own path of devel- 
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opment, so that today the individuality 
of her prose is as obvious as it is quietly 
asserted. 

Although her work has been frequent- 
ly honored and, with each volume, more 
and more highly praised, she has failed to 
win the approval of certain critics who 
are to be taken seriously, among them 
Diana Trilling, Isaac Rosenfeld, and 
Margaret Marshall. They agree with her 
admirers that she is greatly talented, but 
what she does with her talents distresses 
them. They feel, to begin with, that she 
exploits her technica] virtuosity for its 
own sake, but their quarrel is larger than 
that. Mrs. Trilling, reviewing Delta Wed- 
ding, said that she disliked equally the 
literary manner of the book and the “‘cul- 
ture out of which it grows and which it 
describes so fondly,” and she accused 
Miss Welty of a lack of moral discrimina- 
tion. Miss Marshall, after complaining 
about the “finespun writing” in The 
Golden Apples, summed up her indict- 
ment: “The book does, I suppose, convey 
the quality of life among the main fami- 
lies of Morgana, but this is its only ac- 
complishment, and the quality of life 
among the main families of Morgana 
is, to speak rudely, not worth 244 
pages.” 

Miss Marshall’s comment, it seems to 
me, is not so much rude as narrow. If one 
begins with the assumption that life in a 
small Mississippi town is not worth 
writing about, one is likely to miss the 
larger implications of a book about such 
a town. (Hamilton Basso, a Southerner, 
has testified that Morgana “‘can be taken 
to represent not only all small Southern 
towns but the whole Deep South.’’) If, 
moreover, one has no sympathy with the 
kind of life that is being portrayed, one 
may easily call a writer who does like 
that sort of life uncritical. And, finally, if 
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a way of life is distasteful, the skill a writ- 
er employs to evoke that way of life may 
seem wasted. 

Miss Welty is, to be sure, a Southern 
writer, in the sense that the South is her 
subject matter, just as it is Faulkner’s. 
Furthermore, again like Faulkner, she 
lives in the midst of the life she writes 
about. She is a writer with roots, a fact 
significantly reflected in all her work. 
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But if she shares in the heritage of the 
South, she also shares in the literary tra- 
dition of Western civilization, and shares 
at least as fully and deeply as the most 
up-to-date New York intellectual. And 
not only that: she proves, as the good re- 
gionalists have always proved, that the 
deeper one goes into the heart of a region, 
the more one transcends its geographical 
boundaries. 


Spelling Makes Friends 


HERBERT V. OGDEN! 


Tx public wants more spelling taught. 
The public will have more spelling. The 
public schools cannot afford to ignore the 
wishes of any major segment of the pub- 
lic. Neither can the other, just as real, 
English needs of students be ignored. 
The problem is how to keep spelling in 
its place in meeting the needs of the 
whole child and still satisfy the clamor- 
ous spelling-minded segment of the pub- 
lic. 

What, then, is the answer? Perhaps it 
is in accepting the challenge to our wits. 
Adaptability is not necessarily proof of 
weakness of will; it is also characteristic 
of intelligence. Perhaps, too, our teaching 
may actually improve as a result of the 
intelligent adaptability with which we 
meet the fundamentalist challenge. Per- 
haps any criticism, no matter how ill in- 
formed, is of genuine value if it serves to 
keep us on our toes. 

But how meet this challenge? We all of 
us know how many language needs of 
students have been recognized and 
squeezed one by one into the English 
period. We overburden not only our stu- 
dents but ourselves—with paper work, 
planning, and problems! 

1 Ridgewood (N.J.) High School. 


I believe the solution of the English 
time problem generally—and of the 
spelling problem more specifically—is to 
be found in simplification rather than in 
greater complexity. 

Simplification of a sort. IT don’t here 
refer to the weeding-out type of simplifi- 
cation, though J happen to believe that 
also to be desirable, even urgent. Rather, 
T am now advocating the seeming sim- 
plicity of the well organized, the pat- 
terned. Everyone knows that more can 
be packed into a suitcase by neat folding 
than by helter-skelter cramming. 

Achievement of improvement in spell- 
ing fits rather easily into a multiple-objec- 
tive pattern or complex which I have 
been using in my teaching for some time. 
Spelling makes friends easily. Here is one 
way to “make a big production” of spell- 
ing, as the youngsters might say it—a 
way which keeps one eye on public rela- 
tions and the other on the balanced needs 
of students! 

First, the words to use. Perhaps it will 
be wise to start with a list of old-fash- 
ioned spelling demons (the near-useless 
words eliminated). Or start with a list of 
words commonly misspelled on student 
papers. Thus the apparent emphasis will 
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be on spelling right from the beginning. I 
commonly devote Mondays and Fridays 
to “spelling” during the early stages of 
the unit. 

The first list of words, handed out in 
mimeographed form perhaps, consists of 
two or three hundred words of reasonable 
difficulty for the group but primarily se- 
lected as spelling rather than as vocabu- 
lary words. After introducing the unit, 
I start the drill by saying, “Will you re- 
peat, in chorus, after me, please.’’ I say 
the words slowly and carefully, pausing 
before each word long enough to encour- 
age my high school young people both to 
fix the word just said and to try them- 
selves out silently on the next word. I 
stop after the twenty-fifth word and ask, 
“Now who can say all twenty-five words 
correctly?” 

If someone volunteers, “Well, I’ll try 
anyway,” then you’re all set to begin the 
second phase of your “‘spelling unit.” 

“Very well, Roger, and at the same 
time let’s see how good you are at public 
speaking. Stand and take a good boxing 
stance, feet apart, left foot slightly for- 
ward since you’re right handed.... 
Head up, chest up, book in left hand up 
and away from the body so that your 
eyes can look easily from the book to the 
audience without your head acting as 
though you were bobbing for apples. . . . 
Thumb of your right hand along the 
seam of your trousers. . . . Now breathe 
naturally without collapsing. That’s 
right. Relax that right arm... . And 
don’t sway. Or lean! That’s fine.... 
Now, Roger, if I haven’t made you forget 
everything you knew, let’s hear you read 
that list of words. Pause before each 
word while you say it to yourself. That 
gives us in our seats time to test our- 
selves. You see, we want everyone to be 
working, not just the one who’s on the 
spot. Right, class? All right, Roger.” 

After Roger has read the list, I criti- 
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cize his public speaking performance, 
with emphasis on the praiseworthy. 
Then I ask, “Who did test himself on 
each word before Roger said it? Frankly 
now....And how many of you were 
just along for the ride?”’ Than I thank 
the lazy for their honesty and lightly 
scold them for nut doing their job. “We 
learn by doing, and listening is doing 
just as much as talking—provided it’s 
active, not passive listening. You people 
in your seats have just as much to do as 
the person called on. Let’s all take good 
sitting posture. An alert mind and an 
alert body go together. Now who said the 
whole list correctly to himself?” 

“T think I know them.” 

“Very well,-Joan. Girls keep their feet 
closer together. Otherwise stand as 
Roger did.... Weight equally dis- 
tributed on both feet now. ... Every- 
body test yourself this time. Don’t just 
say the words after Joan. That doesn’t do 
the same good. Self-testing is active, 
whether you’re studying your biology or 
memorizing a part in a play. Self-testing 
exercises your mind, and we grow men- 
tally by exercising the mind just as we 
build muscle by exercising the body. Pas- 
sive repetition is much easier, but you 
don’t build mental muscle that way... . 
Roger, you start spelling the words si- 
lently after Joan says each one—or at 
least make a mental picture of each word. 
Then look at the paper to check. Tell us 
when you think you know them all. . . . 
Joan, let’s get back to that good posture 
again. Plenty of poise now—and that’s 
largely a matter of taking time to think 
what you’re doing. Let’s go.” 

The secret of multiple-objective teach- 
ing is of course the basically simple pro- 
cedure, plus giving everyone in the room 
a real job to do, plus the constant intro- 
duction of new elements. From posture 
the emphasis shifts perhaps to voice 
placement, then to enunciation, then 
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perhaps to the onomatopoetic quality of 
words, then perhaps with the aid of re- 
cording, to identification and stimulation 
of vocal personality. 

But back to that first lesson. Soon 
Roger thinks he knows how to spell all 
the words. Or perhaps Joan beats him to 
it. Anyway, soon a speller is standing 
across the room from the pronouncer of 
the moment. 

“Without writhing, please. Learn to 
stand still. We all know how difficult that 
is. However, poise is the product of self- 
control, and the first lesson in self-con- 
trol is to do nothing, the elimination of 
involuntary or nervous movement.” 

Soon the teacher is calling on students 
who have probably learned to say the 
words but are shy about performing. 
Then perhaps pass out paper for a trial 
test before the period ends. 

“Mark the papers yourselves, folks, 
and be sure you know all the words on 
Friday. Learn them tonight and review 
them each day until then. I’m going to 
mark strictly. All correct, A. One wrong, 
B. Two wrong, C. Three wrong, D. And 
four or more wrong, E. Most of you 
probably know all but ore or two of the 
words right now, and it should be a 
simple matter to learn them all by 
Friday.”’ 

For the test J try to establish condi- 
tions which will insure complete honesty, 
particularly because 1 am preparing the 
way for the introduction of a new ele- 
ment. 

“Sit for a test, people. That means so 
that you will not accidentally see a 
neighbor’s paper. ] want to prepare you 
for the honor system, and one of the basic 
conditions for the honor system is correct 
habits. John, you’re ‘aimed’ right at 
Pete’s paper. I know you have no 
thought of cheating, but, if you were to 
look up thoughtfully from your paper, 
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you might accidentally see the word Pete 
is writing. See what I mean, folks? Sit so 
that you are not likely accidentally to see 
a neighbor’s paper. No talking of course. 
If 1 go too fast, raise the hand you’re not 
writing with, but don’t say anything.” 
(It helps to dictate each word twice with 
but a slight pause between; then pause 
while the students write. Be reasonable 
but keep time pressure on. Too much 
time encourages cheating.) 

Usually one or two students do try to 
cheat. I warn, first, by catching the of- 
fender’s eyes, then by standing near by, 
finally by talking the matter over in pri- 
vate, usually telling the story of how a 
teacher once caught me cheating. Also, 
to discourage the idea that cheating is 
easier than studying, I usually mark all 
test papers myself the first few weeks. In 
reading back the marks on Monday, I 
teach the first few words of the phonetic 
alphabet: Able, Baker, Charlie, Dog, and 
Easy——usually much to the amusement 
of the class. However, a little levity here 
is particularly desirable, since it lessens 
the embarrassment of hearing low marks 
read aloud. Soon they’ll be telling you 
their marks by the phonetic system also. 

Of course the taking of the test on Fri- 
day requires only a few minutes. With 
slow groups, therefore, I usually start 
teaching the words for the following 
week on 'Friday—with the following 
Monday also to be devoted to their mas- 
tery and to the laying of a firm oral Eng- 
lish foundation. With fast groups I some- 
times use only Friday right from the be- 
ginning, testing, then teaching the next 
week’s words. Sometimes, too, I use only 
a few minutes of the Friday period for 
testing, then do other work entirely— 
stimulation to creative writing perhaps, 
since I find that most worth-while writ- 
ing of more than composition significance 
or lyric poetry length requires the longer 
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span of time made possible by the week 
end. 

When cheating has been eliminated, in 
so far as I have been able to detect it, and 
when I believe the class morale to be 
solidified to a consistency sufficient to 
support the honor system, I broach that 
subject. I start by describing the version 
of the honor system which my classes 
have used successfully in the past. 

“The basis of this system is group 
morality. I assume that everyone in this 
room has cheated at one time or another. 
Are there any exceptions to that? (There 
usually aren’t.) Thank you for your hon- 
esty in admitting it. Yet I’m willing to 
trust you as a group, if you are willing to 
legislate certain safeguards. 1’ll walk out 
of the room during spelling test, or mark 
papers with my back turned to the class 
—leaving the preservation of the honor 
system entirely up to you as a group.” 

“Who would dictate the words?” 

“One of you, selected for the honor 
and awarded an automatic Able on the 
test. I’d usually pick someone who has 
had a perfect paper for several weeks and 
been checked out on pronunciation, 
someone new each week, and of course 
you wouldn’t know in advance of the 
test who would be chosen.” 

“What rules do you consider essen- 
tial?” 

“Basically, Howard, the willingness to 
be honest in raising your hand or not at 
the end of the test when I ask, ‘How 
many can honestly say that so far as you 
know and believe there was no ‘cheating 
during the taking or marking of the 
test?’ Unless every hand goes up, we are 
not on the honor system; to be worthy of 
the name, the honor system must be 100 
per cent effective, I believe.”’ 

“We're going to mark our own papers, 
then?” 

“No, you’ll exchange papers and mark 
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a neighbor’s—the basic idea being that 
we often do not see our own mistakes.” 

“What will you do if someone doesn’t 
raise his hand?” 

“Thank him for his honesty.”’ 

“That’s all?” 

“That’s all. However, whether or not 
every hand goes up, I’ll ask you each 
week, ‘How many wish to take this test 
on the honor system?’ If your response 
isn’t unanimous, we'll discuss the differ- 
ence of opinion as needed . . . and come 
to some agreement of course.” 

“Do we have to be unanimous?”’ 

“In wanting to go on the honor sys- 
tem? No. But we would have to be unan- 
imous in agreeing to abide by the deci- 
sion of the majority—no mental reserva- 
tions.” 

“What other rules?” 

“Only that you continue to abide by 
the rules we’ve been applying right 
along: sitting for a test, not talking, each 
word said twice and twice only, and so 
forth. We have to be completely realistic 
about this. No one of us has a record of 
complete honesty. I’m not trusting you 
individually; I’m trusting to the honesty 
of the group and to your loyalty to 
democratic principles. I’m also trusting 
to the group atmosphere, your study and 
test-taking habits. If talking were per- 
mitted during the test, for instance, the 
system would probably break down 
under the strain of adverse conditions.” 

“Suppose we decide on different rules 
than you suggest?” 

“Then I will approve your rules or not 
as I think best. In the last analysis I’m 
responsible to the Board of Education for 
the proper functioning of this class. Of 
course 1 recommend the rules which I 
know work. Do you want to choose a 
chairman now? Shall I leave the room 
while you come to a decision?” 

Usually they adopt the honor system 
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I have described, sometimes slightly 
modified. Sometimes the system works 
perfectly right from the beginning. 
Sometimes it is several weeks before 
group pressures have done their work. 
Seldom does a group vote to abandon the 
system; young people seem to like any 
element of self-management which is 
within their capabilities. And never have 
I had to take the decision out of the 
hands of the students. They don’t want 
the honor system unless the group is 
satisfied that it is really working. J do 
not, however, suggest to a group that 
they adopt the honor system unless or 
until I think they are ready for it. 

Obviously it is impossible to teach all 
the words students will ever wish or need 
to use. Rather, we help students improve 
their spelling. ‘Spelling neatness” is a 
character trait to be developed rather 
than a list of words to be memorized. 
When young people come to care about 
neatness—in spelling as in hair-combing 
—they tend to develop it. They then be- 
gin to notice words. They also develop 
readiness to learn the skills of “collecting 
words”’ in a spelling sense. Spelling rules 
seem to me not worth the time it takes 
to teach them. Students can be taught, 
and rather efficiently, the relationships 
between hearing words correctly, pro- 
nouncing them correctly, and spelling 
them. They can also be taught to apply 
a visual check on the sensory impression 
made through hearing. Many words are 
not learned, of course, until the student 
has a picture as well as a record of the 
word stored more or less permanently in 
his mind. Thus the real purpose—of the 
spelling aspects of the ‘‘spelling unit’ — 
is not primarily the acquisition of a few 
(or many!) specific words. It is the de- 
velopment of the wish to acquire words 
and the skills of doing so efficiently. 

In the sense I have described above 
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learning to spell can take place just as 
well with “vocabulary words” as with 
“spelling words.” Therefore I usually in- 
troduce the vocabulary element as soon 
as the first list of spelling words has been 
learned—or at least taught and tested 
and reviewed. Usually by this time, too, 
efficiency of study habits has so improved 
that it is possible to teach both spelling 
and usage in the time it took to teach 
spelling alone in the first stage. 

The second list, therefore, is vocabu- 
lary graded (Thorndike perhaps) or 
made up of “likely vocabulary words” 
from the year’s literature texts. It could 
also consist of words chosen from student 
writing in terms of vocabulary value for 
the group. I do not require that students 
memorize definitions but only that they 
be able to match the definitions to the 
words. Thus, during the drill period, I 
ask that students observe the definitions 
after they have been checked out indi- 
vidually on pronunciation and spelling. I 
then give the first vocabulary volunteer 
a jumbled list of definitions. Then there 
are three students on their feet at one 
time: one to dictate, one to spell, and a 
third to pick out and read each definition 
in turn from the jumbled list. On Friday 
this same jumbled list will be used as the 
basis for dictating the vocabulary test, 
after the spelling test has provided the 
list of words to be defined; students 
simply write down each definition, or a 
specified part of that definition, after 
each spelling word appropriately. We use 
the same marking system for vocabulary 
as for spelling. Thus, after the papers 
have been exchanged and marked, two 
marks are given back to the teacher, one 
for spelling and one for vocabulary. 

Soon, too, a fourth student is on his 
feet with the other three, this one to use 
each vocabulary word in an appropriate 
original sentence. A final stage, if group 
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readiness develops, is to give out spelling- 
vocabulary lists with ‘family words” in- 
cluded: adjective, adverb, noun, and 
verb forms. Then the spelling-test dicta- 
tion may be as follows: “Write the noun 
form of ‘abominate.’”’ And later, as the 
vocabulary part, ‘“‘Underline each of the 
following words: the fifth, the tenth, the 
fifteenth, the twentieth, the twenty- 
fifth.” (Or “‘the first, third, sixth, ninth,” 
etc.) And then the general direction: 
“Write each of the underlined words in a 
meaningful sentence.” 

Although the students do not know in 
advance what “member of the family” 
will be required on the spelling test, or 
whether to expect definitions or original 
sentences, the marking system remains 
the same, and there will be but two tests, 
one for spelling and the other for vocabu- 
lary. 

It is of course important that the class 
be kept on its toes without being discour- 
aged by too-rapid adding of difficulties. 
One very apparent weakness of the sys- 
tem I have described is of course that, 
though it is possible to allow for difier- 
ences in classes, it is not possible to allow 
for differences in individuals within the 
class, come Friday and mark-entering 
time. However, weak students may be 
aided by individual diagnosis of difficul- 
ty, by coaching and advising. I also 
sometimes reduce other assignments for 
students who are weak in spelling or vo- 
cabulary, thus freeing more time to pre- 
pare for tests in these areas. And, too, al- 
most all students find that they can 
achieve almost complete mastery of 
either spelling or vocabulary, if not of 
both, and thus can earn passing averages 
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—Easy being our only failing mark and 
there being but one permanent record 
mark for English per quarter. 

Oh, yes, an occasional old-fashioned 
spelling bee helps public relations and is 
useful too as a review procedure and for 
motivating at least the better spellers. 
Sometimes, too, I save class time by 
omitting the weekly test—with the 
class’s permission and only when it can 
be a surprise and when something of 
more immediate interest has ‘‘come up.” 
With an exceptionally good class it some- 
times becomes possible to keep a spell- 
ing-vocabulary unit alive with only a 
weekly assignment (three minutes) and 
an occasional Friday test on the words. 

In conclusion, is it your opinion also 
that the teacher of English is facing a 
crisis? That he is between the Scylla of 
public pressure for ‘“‘more of the funda- 
mentals” and the Charybdis of his own 
professional conscience which will wreck 
all self-respect if not heeded? That the 
solution must be in finding a creatively 
intelligent middle course? That the con- 
cept of patterned multiple objectives is a 
must at least for the experienced and 
competent English teacher who is also 
aware of the many real English needs of 
young people today? 

Are you agreed that by making friends 
in the English curriculum—perhaps as 
here suggested with oral personality de- 
velopment, vocabulary observation and 
drill, study-habit formation and charac- 
ter training-—spelling emphasis can also 
make friends for the English teacher and 
the schools? Without sacrificing other 
real needs of students! 


The Movies Don’t Move 


KEN MACRORIE! 


H ow much motion is there in a motion 
picture? A book or a play or a painting 
must, by its nature, stand still; but a 
motion picture can go anywhere and do 
anything: run upstairs, over to India, 
back from the moon. Its camera can see 
movement better than the human eye. 
Yet few movies take advantage of this 
power. Most are as frozen as a picture of 
father, mother, and the children in a 
family album. 

Because they are called “‘motion’”’ pic- 
tures and show more motion than the 
snapshots we take, we uncritically as- 
sume that they are full of motion. But 
the movies of the past few months have 
been more motionless, more unvisual, 
than before. It is significant that Euro- 
pean film critics speak often of filmic 
effect: that is, the effect of the screen 
image on the spectator—what he sees 
rather than what he hears—while most 
American writers discuss movies as if 
they were books or radio plays. 

This loss of dramatic visual effect in 
American movies may perhaps be ex- 
plained by going back to their be- 
ginnings. When the silent film first 
illuminated the screen, motion was an 
innovation; it amazed the spectator and 
was disturbing, in the best sense, as all 
art should be. The early movie-makers 
used motion with experimental daring 
and success. Charlie Chaplin, caught 
spinning in a revolving door, then mov- 
ing up a long stairway, still revolving 
wildly, affects the spectator as no words 
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ever will. As movies progressed technical- 
ly, sound was introduced and rapidly 
smoothed out. But the result seems to be 
that movie-makers now lean upon sound 
as upon a crutch, making the story move 
along by dialogue rather than by motion, 
in filmic language. If they would only be- 
come pioneers again—as they should 
still be in such a young artistic medium 
as the film—they would experiment 
anew with the dramatic use of motion 
and make films today that really move. 

It is not fair, however, to say that 
Hollywood pictures fail to depict any 
motion. There have been thousands of 
feet of film showing police cars careening 
around corners, cowboys urging on 
straining horses—and more slowly—city 
people opening and closing car doors, 
sophisticates lighting cigarettes, and 
women grandly descending stairways. 
But these are only the clichés of motion, 
and all the wonder and life have been 
worked out of them. 

Even worse than the use of a cliché of 
motion—which may be effective despite 
its staleness—is the failure to use natural 
motion which enforces the point the 
movie wishes to make. Take the film 
Father of the Bride, for instance. After 
worrying through hundreds of expenses 
and troubles in getting his daughter 
ready to be married, Spencer Tracy runs 
up the steps to tell her she is going to be 
late to the church. He opens the door and 
stops short. The camera on his face tells 
how unbelievably beautiful he finds his 
daughter in bridal gown, and he forgets 
what he had to say. The screen has shown 
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nothing more than a full-length shot of a 
pretty girl in a voluminous gown, the 
maid kneeling at her feet, the lighting 
not even accenting the whiteness of her 
bridal clothes. The spectator in the dark 
movie-house has not seen anything that 
merited the awed look on Tracy’s face, 
and therefore the movit has missed a 
strong filmic effect at its very culminat- 
ing point. 

What could have been done with a 
truly moving picture? The camera could 
open a door to a screen filled, close up, 
with the black uniform of a middle-aged 
maid. The latter would then kneel 
slightly, both her arms sweeping to the 
waist of the bride, discovering to the 
spectator the girl’s bowed head, then 
her body to the waist, light flooding 

~brilliant-white her dress. As the black of 
the maid’s uniform moved down and out 
of the frame, the girl would look slowly 
up and the camera hold on her fresh 
youthfulness. The effect would be to 
supplant dull black cloth with luminous 
white, and age with youth, through 
motion. 

This is not the only way the scene 
could be shot. There are endless possi- 
bilities. The camera might see only the 
bride’s gloved hand and arm as she 
pushed a closet door toward it, revealing 
herself as the door swung slowly, her 
bright figure perhaps intensified by a 
full-length mirror on the opening door, 
suddenly showing both the girl and her 
image in double exposure. This kind of 
filming is not to exhibit what tricks the 
camera can perform but to present 
strongly what the story wants to say, 
not through words, but through a 
visual, moving image. 

A good part of all drama is in the re- 
action of one actor to another. The 
movie-makers have become so interested 
in the problem of photographing this re- 
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action close up that they have often ig- 
nored what sometimes makes a more dra- 
matic experience: the spectator himself 
doing the reacting. And the movie can, 
so much better than any other medium, 
present all life—and for that matter, 
dream—-situations that people face in the 
world. It can present them directly, 
filmically, so that the spectator sees the 
actor’s world from the same position and 
in the same circumstances. In Father of 
the Bride, again, a hundred workingmen, 
caterers and movers, rush through the 
big house, professionally preparing for 
the wedding reception. They bump into 
each other and drop a great chandelier 
and a bigger-than-man-sized leafed plant, 
and yet there is no visual shock for the 
cinema-goer of the bumping or the 
dropping. You know it is going to happen 
before it happens: hurrying along, the 
two men are not looking at each other, 
and they are framed discreetly in the 
screen. You don’t look through the eyes 
of the man carrying the plant, which 
hides his vision, and suddenly—contact, 
and shaking of the plant in your face, 
and then catastrophe. You don’t feel the 
bump through your whole body as you 
should. 

A film that makes the spectator react 
directly cannot help being powerful. A 
foreign picture showed a man being jailed. 
His first act in the cell was to test the 
strength of the pipes and the cord holding 
the light. Nothing was said to explain 
the reason for this extended pantomime, 
and then it came upon you—and that is 
the important thing, the effect of the 
picture coming upon you by degrees— 
and you were finally overwhelmed with 
the thought: He is going to hang himself! 
You realized it in such an awful way that 
the thought of hanging touched you 
physically. 

Movie directors seem afraid to make 
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the spectator react intensely; yet actual- 
ly a significant movement projected 
powerfully on the screen does not divert 
attention from the story but attaches the 
spectator to it with all his senses. For 
example, observe the audience at a re- 
showing of The Grapes of Wrath, a 
filmic masterpiece. The piled-high, un- 
wieldy, automobile covered-wagon of the 
Joads pulls off the highway, and, as its 
rear wheel leaves the road, the whole car 
totters, ready to turn over on its side. 
The theater audience invariably says 
“o00-OOh”’ in rising voice and then sighs 
as the car rights itself on the shoulder of 
the road. 

The Italian movie Outcry achieved an 
exceptionally strong moment through mo- 
tion. A partisan girl, who had been slowly 
falling in love with a partisan fighter, 
stood in a shadowed doorway and saw 
her lover escape down the street from 
pursuing Nazis, only to run into another 
group of them which appeared at the 
corner he ran toward. As the two groups 
closed in on him—he had before always 
escaped their traps—the camera found 
the girl in the doorway, and moved 
close up. Her face tensed, a look of agony 
spread over it, and she dropped her head: 
you knew it had at last happened. 
Everyone in the audience felt her hope- 
less pain, and nothing more needed to be 
shown. This is an old film device, to 
make the story speak without words; yet 
our films do this well so seldom that the 
effect in Outcry seemed marvelous. 

Our movies insist on being all talk and 
dead pictures. To show happiness, for 
example, there must be dialogue and 
whistling. What could motion do for 
happiness? Last week I saw a boy walk- 
ing by himself in the artificial light of a 
Saturday-night city big enough to make 
other solitary walkers dejected and 
lonely. I saw only his back as he moved 
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up the block, rolling on the balls of his 
feet, shoulders swinging—not dressed up 
on the way to his girl. but his body 
saying plainer than any dialogue that he 
was springingly happy. If Hollywood 
cameras would only let themselves stare 
a little, they would be far ahead of us, 
opening only half-consciously realized 
worlds. Do you know the sound and 
look of a Chicago street on a weekday 
noon hour and then of the same street at 
2:00 a.m.? Or what it is like to pull the 
covers up and partly over your head as 
you go to bed, perhaps lonely or happy or 
safe or quiet or frightened? In the way 
the covers go up in your hands and come 
down over you a film director may de- 
scribe without words your feeling. Has 
the camera ever relived that for you? 
Has it ever shown you that experience 
from your position, lying there, hands 
tenting the covers? 

Motion can enhance everything in life, 
and does, even the absence of motion. 
A film can frame fluttering birds rising 
off a lake, then the water rippling and 
circles widening and dying, made in- 
tensely still by the preceding motion. 
The grass at night with the cold bright 
stars in the black, the dew anywhere—on 
tops of cars, fire hydrants, or clover—can 
be shown not as a static thing but as 
something suddenly come upon out of 
routine that makes drab the city days of 
cigar butts in the subway. These, you 
may say, are trivial realities, only repro- 
duced by photography, and art must al- 
ways be more than reproduction. But 
film-makers need not fear that the true 
photographing of motion will bring their 
art down to literal realism. The fact is 
that the honesty of documentary films 
has brought to a few trade films their 
most imaginative pictures. There are a 
dozen kinds of selection that take place 
when a series of shots is made and put 
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together to form a film, and they forestall 
the dangers of overrealism. 

A film of a few years ago showed a 
collie dog enjoying the act of getting in 
and out of a cardboard box which was 
just large enough to hold him, while a 
little girl looked on and laughed with the 
almost hysterical indulgence which often 
characterizes the laughter of children. 
The camera was allowed to remain on 
both dog and girl, in turn, long enough to 
capture the detail and the spirit of their 
movement and feeling. 

Beyond most present thoughts of film- 
markers, the film may some day tell us 
more about motion than we now know, 
not scientifically but artistically. As the 
microscope shows man the structure of a 
cell he cannot see with unaided eye, so 
the film may show him the essence of 
many movements which he never per- 
ceives because his eye cannot isolate or 
magnify them. The movement of the 
human body may be photographed then 
with the same precision and wonder as 
Whitman described in words: “And the 
narrowest hinge in my hand puts to 
scorn all machinery.” 

I suppose that to say Hollywood 
should utilize motion more skilfully is 
the same as saying that Hollywood 
should try more for visual impact. There 
is, for example, little visual impact left 
in the movie kiss, because it is always the 
same, except for the insertion of the cur- 
rently vogue type of kiss. Can passion be 
conveyed outside the trite closeup of a 
kiss? Of course, in innumerable ways. 
Director Jean Renoir pictured a man 
helping his lover take down her hair. In 
the closeup shot of their fingers moving 
hurriedly through her hair and the hair 
falling to her shoulder slowly, there was 
mounting passion that caused a stir of 
emotion in the spectator. There have 
been few Hollywood films which have 
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presented the indecision, embarrassment, 
fear, and deep enjoyment of people in 
love. Several critics have noted a remark- 
able exception created by Director Vin- 
cente Minnelli in The Clock, a film of 
several years ago. Judy Garland and 
Robert Walker at their first breakfast 
together after marriage ate in a room 
filled with light, their movements and 
speech characterized by swinging moods 
of dreaminess, awkwardness, and con- 
tented understanding, and somehow the 
whole scene was bathed in a feeling of 
consummation, soft, sure, beautifully 
open-eyed. 

Are we to have all basic facts watered 
down? Must death be shown by a wreath 
on the white door? William Wellman, 
once a great director, faced the challenge 
of depicting death as well as Ernie Pyle 
had described it in one of his best 
columns. In The Story of G.J. Joe, Well- 
man built up the personality of the lik- 
able, rugged captain, and toward the 
end of the picture, with no intimation of 
what was coming, his camera caught a 
mule coming down a hill in the twilight, 
a shape slung over its back. One of the 
men pulled the body off the mule and 
laid it on the ground in all its stiffness of 
death. Several men of the company were 
shown in closeup as they came forward 
individually. They looked at their lead- 
er’s body, reacted to death, and, par- 
ticularly, to his death. The action moved 
slowly, poetically, with the careful, un- 
blinking detail that made the whole 
scene a more reverent tribute to the dead 
man than any funeral sermon could 
ever be. 

It is discouragingly true that a num- 
ber of films made during the war years 
were bolder and more original in camera 
technique and cutting than those of 
1950. One American film, called Whistle 
Stop, employed the visual symbol as 
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brilliantly as European films often em- 
ploy it. The fact that the leading man 
was poorly adjusted socially was made 
filmically alive by details of his undue 
edginess to small aggravations, his frus- 
tration at not being able to fit into life in 
his old home town, his anger at not 
getting a job, his failure to win the re- 
spect of the girl he loved in his selfish, 
ruthless way. In order to show how he 
had finally come to the point where he 
believed the whole world against him, 
the director moved him past a clown 
laughing uproariously outside a carnival 
side show, and he stopped, fancying that 
the clown actually knew what a failure he 
was and was laughing especially at him. 

Not only is the film uniquely equipped 
among the arts for interposing startling 
and sympathetic symbols to intensify 
any kind of thought or feeling, but it is 
alone in its ability to present all kinds of 
motion in any kind of sequence. This is 
so because a film may be cut and pasted 
together; any action may be juxtaposed 
with any other action or even mixed and 
overlaid by the photographic process of 
montage. Few spectators realize the im- 
portance of skilful editing. It is the act of 
taking numerous lengths of film and 
putting them together to make a con- 
tinuous moving picture. At this very 
point the film’s unlimited potentialities 
can be seen. The acting and the back- 
grounds do not have to occur in any 
normal time or place sequence but may 
be all brought together—the back- 
grounds from the corners of the earth, the 
acting from different times and places— 
and then made one. A movie is not shot 
from beginning to end, like a play being 
acted out scene after scene. Through 
montage, the overlaying of one picture 
upon another, a mind’s eye can actually 
be shown seeing. For example, the mo- 
tion of a wheat field swaying may—if 
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there is story significance—blend into a 
woman’s body swaying in dancelike mo- 
tion. 

Editing is as important as any element 
that helps to make meaningful the 
flickering shaft of light that reaches its 
way through the dark theater. Editing 
among other things produces the second 
motion— motion in time, which is differ- 
ent from motion in space--a hand turn- 
ing the doorknob, for example. Simple 
motion in space is a miraculous thing 
in itself, the volcano spilling out, a fist 
swinging; but the combination of mo- 
tions, one coming after another, is even 
more exciting, in contrast, equality, or 
continuation. In the cutting instrument 
of the editor lies all-controlling, con- 
scious artistry. 

Selection of what is to be presented on 
the screen is more complex and difficult 
than most people know. The director, 
photographer, and editor are all primari- 
ly selectors: what to put in and what to 
leave out are their business. Even the 
commonest act, like that of entering a 
door, crossing a room, and sitting down 
to read the newspaper, must be on the 
screen a succession of carefully chosen 
sequences. There must be great gaps of 
omitted action, or every little act in the 
picture will be so minutely detailed that 
the movie will turn out to be a day long. 
You may, in the finished film, see only 
the door open, the person in the doorway, 
then the chair being filled with a body, 
and the newspaper. This is everyday 
screen business, necessary for almost 
every action in a film, until the ebb and 
flow of many small actions, built into a 
rhythm of bigger actions and contrasts 
and blendings, become a unified, story- 
telling whole. 

The blending of one movement into 
another or the sharp contrast of one 
against another can develop a line as 
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compelling as that of a great musical 
composition. Every important change in 
a film can be pointed up by expert edit- 
ing. One picture may answer another 
fiercely, as the crashing, recoiling artil- 
lery piece in Frank Capra’s “Why We 
Fight” war series answered each goose- 
stepping Hitler invasion. Or the first 
trickling drop may mount with crescendo 
into a landsliding erosion of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley in Pare Lorentz’s classic 
docunientary, The River. Russian direc- 
tors such as Pudovkin and Eisenstein 
long ago showed what imaginative crea- 
tive power could produce from the 
seemingly petty process of editing. The 
director and the editor, even more than 
the cameraman, are the real makers of 
movies. When both critics and ordinary 
movie-goers pay attention to the names 
of directors and editors rather than to 
those of stars, Hollywood will begin to 
produce better pictures. And, of course, 
the effect may go both ways: editors and 
directors who improve the film as an 
artistic storytelling medium will train 
audiences to demand better pictures 
from all studios. 
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It is not that we have seen no inkling, 
or realization, of what the moving film 
can do, but that we do not see enough of 
it. Anyone who has had the good 
fortune to have seen a film by Robert 
Flaherty, the American genius, knows 
what new worlds of sensory experience 
the screen can create through move- 
ment. In The Louisiana Story every im- 
portant happening which Flaherty wants 
to present— the still quiet of the bayou as 
the boy becomes one with it; the bone- 
shattering crash of the steel drill hurtling 
through water into the earth, hungry for 
oil; the departure of the great flat barge 
with the oil drillers, moving so stately, 
inevitably, going from the primitive 
innocence it has violated—all these 
Flaherty simply floods upon the specta- 
tor. There could be nothing quieter, 
nothing more violent, nothing more 
finally moving away. 

Let us praise those who give us strong 
filmic experiences as they explore what 
this remarkably agile medium can do. 
Perhaps our praise will be heard by the 
more timid movie-makers; perhaps then 
all moving pictures will move. 


Children’s Interests | and a Free- 
reading Program 


JEROME SMILEY! 


More and more, secondary schools are 
turning from a literature program of pre- 
scribed reading to one of free or inde- 
pendent reading. When I went to school, 
literature consisted of Treasure Island in 
the seventh grade, School for Scandal in 
the eighth, Julius Caesar in the ninth, 
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Merchant of Venice and Green Mansions 
in the tenth, Ethan Frome and She Stoops 
To Conquer in the eleventh, and Return 
of the Native and Macbeth in the twelfth 
grade. But educators are beginning to 
realize that what is sauce for the goose is 
far from likely to be sauce for the gander 
—that you cannot expect all forty dif- 
ferent individuals in one class to enjoy 
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and benefit from Treasure Island, Mac- 
beth, or any other book that was ever 
written. Under a free-reading program, 
however, children select their own books 
and read during class periods, with the 
teacher serving as adviser and consult- 
ant. 

The first goal of a free-reading pro- 
gram is to make children habitual, volun- 
tary readers. In order to accomplish this, 
two things are necessary: (1) to arouse 
their interest in books and (2) to provide 
books and other materials which will hold 
their interest. When I set up my first 
seventh-grade free-reading class, the first 
step seemed to be to find out what the 
children’s interests were. I did this by 
walking around the room during the first 
few reading periods, noting what books 
the children had selected, and by chat- 
ting with the students as informally as 
possible. Girls came back from the li- 
brary with books like Little Women, 
Peggy Covers the News, The Secret Garden, 
and the “Carolyn Keene” series. The 
boys came back with books like Adven- 
tures of Sherlock Holmes, Call of the Wild, 
Black beauty, and Lad, a Dog. In my 
chats with them the girls told me they 
liked books about animals, mystery nov- 
els, and stories about girls their own age. 
The boys liked adventure stories, novels 
of the olden times, stories about cowboys 
and sports, and humorous stories. As 
Peter (age twelve, I.Q. 134) explained it, 
“My type of story is the adventure type, 
with ships and shipwrecks, sea stories, 
and knights and their adventures.”’ The 
boys’ interests ranged from sports, 
stamps, and airplane models to the rais- 
ing of pets and vegetable gardens; the 
girls’ interests ranged from jumping rope 
and roller skating to cooking and playing 
school and nurse. 

I tried to make the atmosphere of the 
classroom as conducive to reading as pos- 
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sible. I started a magazine table in the 
back of the room; the children added to 
the initial supply until we had an abun- 
dant, varied collection. I also selected a 
group of books from the school library 
which I thought might be in keeping with 
their interests and kept them in the 
room. The “‘American Adventure”’ series 
and the “Childhood of Famous Ameri- 
cans” series proved to be extremely pop- 
ular with the boys and the girls. Pupils 
were encour iged to make book covers for 
favorite books, and Little Women, In- 
vincible Louisa, and Tom Sawyer soon 
adorned one of the bulletin boards. Pa- 
per, crayons, and scissors were made 
easily accessible in the back closet to 
encourage this. 

Next I turned my attention to finding 
stories to read to them. Children of all 
ages love to be read to, and most of them 
will sit quietly and enjoy a story, regard- 
less (so it seems) of its simplicity or dif- 
ficulty. Provide a quiet room, a good 
story, and a capable reader, and a sure- 
fire motivation, for creating interest in 
reading is almost assured. I read to them 
stories from Rufus M by Eleanor Estes, 
and the children howled at the ordeal 
Rufus went through to obtain his pre- 
cious library card and the adventures 
Rufus had knitting washcloths for the 
soldiers overseas. When I had finished 
these chapters, a number of boys and 
girls begged for the book in order to 
finish it themselves, and others dashed to 
the library when I informed them that 
two sequels to the story, Middle Moffat 
and Older Moffat, were on the shelves of 
the school library. I read to them the 
saga of Epaminondas (claimed to be suit- 
able for the first grade), and every stu- 
dent in the class enjoyed it—they were 
so superior to poor, stupid Epaminondas, 
who misused every bit of advice his 
mother gave him. I am convinced that 
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the surest way to arouse and maintain 
interest in reading is: read to them, read 
to them, read to them! 

Another method of oral reading which 
met with success was having the children 
read aloud a story they had selected. I 
suggested to them one day that they all 
agree on a book and have some of the 
better readers take turns reading it 
aloud. After a great deal of diseussion, 
with several students defending their 
choice of book (which, incidentally, stim- 
ulated a good deal of interest in these 
books later on), they finally agreed on 
The Voyages of Dr. Dolittle by Hugh 
Lofting. The story took a week to read 
aloud. The children were given their 
choice of either listening to the story or 
reading quietly a book of their own 
choosing. All but three listened—two 
who had read the story previously and 
Ralph (1.Q. 162), who was too absorbed 
in a simplified //:ad to “waste time listen- 
ing to a story of talking animals.” The 
story was highly successful, the children 
liking it for these reasons: it was about 
animals; it was comical; it was strange 
how he could speak animal language; it 
was cute listening to animals talk; ani- 
mals had funny names like Gub Gub and 
Polynesia; and they were fascinated with 
that strange Lofting creation, the Push- 
Me-Pull-You, the two-headed animal 
who could speak with his mouth full and 
still be understood. The whole series of 
Dr. Dolittle books were in constant de- 
mand for the next few weeks in the school 
library, two students even bringing in 
copies of their own for their friends to 
read. Every Friday became story-telling 
hour from then on, and it was amazing 
how often the period turned into a “book 
report” period unconsciously and volun- 
tarily, with students reading aloud excit- 
ing parts from books to prove that they 
should be read aloud. 
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Bearing in mind my two aims—(1) to 
create a desire to read and (2) to provide 
suitable material, now that the classes 
were running fairly smoothly—I turned 
my attention to those students who dis- 
liked reading and had no desire to read. 
In each class there were six or seven chil- 
dren who sat period after period and half- 
heartedly thumbed through magazines. 

One of these was John (age twelve, 
1.Q. 94, reading level slightly below aver- 
age). For a week I watched him sit idle, 
with Life magazine in front of him. One 
day I asked him why he didn’t like to 
read. “Reading—aw, that’s sissy stuff,” 
he said. A little prodding revealed that in 
the fifth grade he had spent three months 
studying poetry, and each week he had 
been required to memorize a poem, none 
of which he cared for. I tried to interest 
him in books by showing him some that I 
thought he might like; however, nothing 
seemed to work until one day something 
happened that stimulated his interest. 
John was in my official class, and one 
morning he came to school carrying a box 
with holes punched in it. He removed the 
cover at my desk and inside was a tiny 
kitten about two weeks old. Where had 
he found it? He had been walking past a 
ditch on the way to school when he saw a 
dog which was killing a mother cat and 
her babies. He had managed to rescue 
this little one, but now he was afraid it 
was going to die. I suggested he go in and 
ask Miss Coombs, the science teacher, 
what to do. He went to her, and about 
twenty minutes later came back with a 
jar of milk, an eye dropper, and a smile. 
One of the girls in Miss Coombs’s class 
had a mother cat who had just lost a 
kitten, and, if he could keep the kitten 
alive until three o’clock, she would take 
it home and let the mother cat adopt it. 
John had to warm the milk on the steam 
and feed it to the kitten through the eye 
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dropper every half-hour, seeing that no 
one disturbed the tiny thing when it slept 
after feedings. He sat in his seat all day, 
feeding the kitten, getting the milk all 
over himself, and cautioning me and my 
classes to keep quiet so that his kitten 
could sleep. In the last period of the day, 
one of the boys in the reading class asked 
him what he was going to do with the 
kitten. John told him about the mother 
cat and how he hoped she would adopt 
the kitten. 

“Oh, no,” answered the boy, “I know 
a boy who tried that once, and the 
mother cat tore the kitten to pieces.” 

John became extremely worried. What 
was he going to do if the mother cat 
wouldn’t take the kitten? As luck would 
have it, Benjamin West and His Cat 
Grimalkin by Marguerite Henry was on 
my desk. I read the first chapter aloud to 
the class: how a little boy came to Ben- 
jamin’s inn one night, crying because his 
kitten was going to die. Benjamin’s cat 
had just given birth, and he offered to let 
his cat adopt the kitten. When they 
placed the kitten next to her, though, she 
spat at it and pushed it away. At that 
moment, however, a bottle of cream acci- 
dentally tipped over and drenched the 
kitten. The mother cat began to lick the 
cream from the kitten, and, when she 
had licked off all the cream, she kept 
right on licking and finally let the kitten 
nurse with the others. 
_ John listened to all this with fascina- 

tion and announced that he, too, would 
buy a bottle of cream—just in case. The 
next morning he came in and happily 
told me that the mother cat had adopted 
his baby kitten, and that he had poured 
the cream into a bowl for her so that she 
would have lots of rich milk for his kit- 
ten. Then, during the reading period, he 
asked if he might look at the book about 
Benjamin West. He read it straight 
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through in two periods, and, when he re- 
turned it to me, I handed him “My 
Cats” by Vachel Lindsay. He is off to a 
good start now, having recently branched 
off into books about other animals. 

Joseph (thirteen, low I.Q., retarded in 
reading, and a bad discipline problem) 
would not even look through a magazine, 
much less a book. For more than a week 
he spent the entire reading period look- 
ing out the window. 

“Why don’t you like to read?” I asked 
him one day, while he was standing near 
the window. 

“Aw, I'd rather watch them play 
baseball out in the yard,” he answered. 

The next day I came to school with 
three sports magazines which I had bor- 
rowed. I went over to the window and 
put them down near him. 

“T had these in the house,” I said. “I 
thought maybe you’d like them, since 
you like baseball so much.” 

I walked away, and a few minutes 
later I noticed him sitting in his seat 
reading an article on the prospects for the 
coming baseball season. 

“What’s your team, Joe?” I asked 
him. 

“The Yankees,” he said with a grin. 
“What’s yours?” 

“The Giants,” I answered, returning 
the grin. 

The next day I gave him copies of Lou 
Gehrig’ The Iron Horse of Baseball by 
Hubler and The Babe Ruth Story. He 
has gone through a number of sports 
books now and has even taken to reading 
the sports columns of the newspapers in 
order to bring in articles to prove to me 
that the Yankees are much better than 
the Giants. 

Rocco presented a different and more 
serious problem—a problem that most 
teachers have to face. Rocco was over- 
age, with a low 1.Q., and the reading © 
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level of a second-grade child. He wanted 
to learn how to read and wanted to read, 
but the books he would like to read were 
far too difficult for him; the books that 
were suitable for his reading level were 
of interest to a six- or seven-year-old 
child but not to a twelve-year-old boy. 
He said that he was ashamed, also, for 
any of his friends to see him reading 
those “‘baby”’ books. I suggested that he 
put a cover around the book. He tried 
this but said that he was still afraid 
someone would look over his shoulder. I 
realized that this was far from a solution. 
One procedure with which I am experi- 
menting seems to offer some possibilities: 
one of my brightest students takes a 
book that is of interest to Rocco and re- 
writes it in as simple language as possible. 
Rocco then tackles the rewritten version. 
More experimentation will give me a 
better idea of how good this method is. 
One thing I do know for a certainty: a 
great number of books of all kinds, of in- 
terest to junior high school children, but 
written on a second- and third-year read- 
ing level, are badly needed. 

Larry presents an even more difficult 
problem than Rocco. Larry is overage, 
has an I.Q. of 70, possesses a first-grade 
reading ability, and comes from a pathet- 
ically poor environment. He has little in- 
terest in learning how to read. His two 
interests are science and art. I have been 
using these to try to stimulate his inter- 
est in learning to read. Miss Coombs 
gave me some simple science books, 
colorfully illustrated. I suggested to 
Larry that he copy one of the pictures for 
me, including the words at the bottom. 
He did: so, and, when he came up to show 
me his drawing, he asked me what the 
words meant. I read them to him and 
then worked with him a while until he 
could read them also. It is a slow process: 
Larry learns a little every day but not 
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enough to raise his reading level. He is a 
real educational problem in these days of 
overcrowded classrooms. 

In speaking with many of the children 
who disliked reading, these were some of 
the reasons they gave: 

DIANE: I used to go to a parochial 
school, and al! we ever read were stories 
with religious themes. It got so that I 
hated to read a book. 


Patricia: In elemeniary school, in the 
sixth grade, we had to read a certain 
number of pages a night, and the next 
day we got a test on them. I used to hate 
reading assignments because I had to 
memorize them to get good marks on the 
tests. 

HAROLD: We used to have to memorize 
so many poems that I never was able to 
pick up a book with any enjoyment after 
that. 

EveLyN (and about fifty other stu- 
dents): How I hated those awful poetry 
and prose books! The stories were too 
old for me; I didn’t ‘‘get” the poems, and 
the words were so difficult that even 
though there were definitions at the bot- 
tom of the page, I still couldn’t under- 
stand them. 

Wiima: I hated reading. Then one 
birthday someone gave me a book that 
was so wonderful that I have started 
reading again. (The book was Brenda 
Starr: Girl Reporter by Dale Messick.) 


In chatting with my students about 
the books they were reading, I found 
that some books were disliked for the fol- 
lowing reasons: the people in it were silly 
(Treasure Island); the book was written 
in English style and I couldn’t half un- 
derstand it (Sherlock Holmes); the story 
was too long and drawn out (The Kid 
from Tompkinsville); it had hardly any 
action in it (Swiss Family Robinson); the 
language was the old-fashioned kind like 
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“art thou” and “thou shalt” (de Door 
in the Wall); I was too young to under- 
stand it (Great Expectations); there were 
too many big speeches in it (Alice 
Adams); it was hard to get interested in 
it (The Secret Garden); it was too difficult 
for me (The Best Christmas). 

The first reaction to these comments 
from most readers of this article probably 
is, “Why, those are wonderful stories— 
almost everyone loves them!” Yes, you 
are no doubt right—most of my classes 
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do like these stories, but there are a num- 
ber of students who do not; and, if books 
that are considered as sure-fire as The 
Secret Garden, Swiss Family Robinson, 
and The Kid from Tompkinsville are not 
liked by all children, what do you sup- 
pose the percentage is in some of the 
classics which we teach, such as Macbeth, 
The Return of the Native, and Up from 
Slavery? An individual reading program 
for each student seems to be the logical 
answer. 


What Literature Should We Read?’ 


ISABEL ROOME MANN? 


[x supposedly romantic and 
problemless days just before the United 
States entered World War I, when I was 
a student in high school, the prescribed 
reading for English IV was Burke’s 
“Speech on Conciliation with America,” 
Macaulay’s Life of Johnson, Milton’s 
“L’Allegro” and “II Penseroso,” and 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth. At that time 
most of us had never even heard of a ris- 
ing poet named Robert Frost; and the 
writings of Mark Twain, George Bernard 
Shaw, and Jack London were pleasure 
books, read outside of school. 

Today, if we were to offer a senior lit- 
erature course made up of Edmund 
Burke, Thomas Macaulay, John Milton, 
and William Shakespeare, even more stu- 
dents than at present would “trip the 
light, fantastic toe” right out of school! 
Of that gruesome foursome, only brave 
and bloody Macbeth has survived two 
wars and a depression. “‘All hail, Mac- 
beth!” 

‘Read at the meeting of the New York State 
English Council, May 3, 1952. 

Troy (N.¥.) High School.- 


If the group of readings just men- 
tioned are ones that we should not offer 
our high school students—should not be- 
cause so much of the literature has so 
little connection with the lives of young 
people in 1952—what literature, then, 
should we read? 

First of all, I believe that the literature 
selected for reading in grammar school, 
in high school, or in the freshman year in 
college should be a combination of clas- 
sics and of modern literature—that is, 
of the tried-and-found-worthy-through- 
generations-and-perhaps-centuries and of 
the recent outpouring of our complicated 
and changing civilization. Because my 
experience has been, for the most part, 
with high school teaching, I shall concen- 
trate on literature in Grades IX through 
XIL. 

By “‘classics,” of course I do not mean 
just Greek and Roman literature. I mean 
literary selections knowledge of which is 
part of the cultural equipment of every 
educated person. In speaking to classes, 
I call it “your literary baggage.’ The 
English student .who emerges from high 
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school without at least a nodding ac- 
quaintance with such literary giants as 
Homer, Shakespeare, Edgar Allan Poe, 
George Eliot, Charles Dickens, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, and Walt Whitman is 
as little educated as a musician would be 
who knew nothing of Beethoven, Bach, 
Mozart, and Wagner. 

When I urge that classics should be 
read, I realize that English teachers have 
to cope with classes of vocational and low 
I.Q. students, whose literary aspirations 

‘do not range above the “Li'l Abner” and 
Milton Berle level. J have been—and un- 
fortunately still am—one of those teach- 
ers. J found, however, when J taught Vo- 
cational Freshmen, that when I, as pa- 
tiently as possible, helped the boys over- 
come the language difficulty, they got a 
great deal of enjoyment out of A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, especially out of 
acting the parts of Bully Bottom and his 
pals. After all, Shakespeare wrote for the 
pit, as well as for the gallery! J am now 
finding that a low I.Q. group of English 
III students understand and like as well 
a story by Poe or Hawthorne as one by a 
twentieth-century author who makes big 
money by writing for a popular periodi- 
cal. One exception might be Maureen 
Daly’s Sixteen, which seems to be a fa~- 
vorite with the girls. 

I confess that J am a Bardist. I do not 
believe that any high school student 
should escape the drama, the characteri- 
zations, and the poetry of William 
Shakespeare. Intimate acquaintance with 
at least one Shakespearean play—and 
preferably two or three plays—is some- 
thing that students remember long after 
they have forgotten whether Arrowsmith 
was the Last of the Mohicans or the 
Smith saved by Pocohontas. 

Shakespeare’s plays should, of course, 
be handled differently in dealing with 
different age-level and intelligence-level 
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groups. In low J.Q. groups, for instance, 
Macbeth should be taught largely for the 
story part—and, after all, it 7s an excit- 
ing “‘crime does not pay” murder story. 
With more intelligent students, one can 
delve more fully into meanings and char- 
acter analysis. During the war even aver- 
age students were quick to recognize the 
tyrant-dictator, quisling analogy in Mac- 
beth. In our school, as in many others, no, 
doubt, the freshmen read A Midsummer 
Night's Dream; the Regents juniors, Juli- 
us Caesar; and the senior College En- 
trance class, Macbeth and Hamlet. Teach- 
ers and students might find Romeo and 
Juhet, As You Like It, or Twelfth Night 
more to their interests. Many of these 
plays can easily be obtained in the low- 
priced, paper-covered Four Comedies or 
Four Tragedies. I have taught in high 
school The Merchant of Venice as well as 
all the Shakespearean plays that I have 
just mentioned. 

In addition to Shakespeare, the clas- 
sics that J should advocate as desirable 
some time during the four high school 
years are those written in prose or poetry 
by authors with a wide outlook—so wide, 
in fact, that their writings still mean 
something to today’s teen-agers. There 
should be a connection between the 
thoughts, characters, and events of the 
selection and the students’ thoughts and 
interests. The connection may be through 
history, as with A Tale of Two Cities, 
Abraham Lincoln’s speeches, and Quo 
Vadis; or through current events. During 
the second World War, when fighting 
centered around the Mediterranean, our 
freshmen seemed to take new interest in 
The Odyssey. For classes who read Evan- 
geline in grammar school, there might 
now be a displaced persons tie-up. The 
connection may be through persisting 
human emotions, such as are brought out 
in Silas Marner, “Annabel Lee,” Enoch 
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Arden, and “The Courtin’.” T have even 
read a Greek tragedy by Sophocles with 
an average senior class studying drama 
development, and they found much to in- 
terest them in it—more, in fact, than 
some classes find in Thornton Wilder’s 
Our Town, sometimes thought ideal for 
high school reading. 

As I said before discussing the inclu- 
sion of classics in the reading program, I 
believe that a balanced program should 
also include modern writings by modern 
authors. Prose, poetry, drama, and peri- 
odical material should appeal to varying 
interests and give opportunities for stu- 
dents to know who has been writing what 
in this twentieth century—yes, and how 
the modern authors are reaching out for 
different, and often new and odd, modes 
of expression, especially in drama and 
poetry. Students may prefer Joyce Kil- 
mer’s “Trees” or Longfellow’s poems, 
but it is part of their awareness of their 
surroundings to become acquainted with 
Vachel Lindsay’s “These Are the Young” 
and Carl Sandburg’s “Clean Curtains.” 
A recent high school graduate who has 
never heard of Pearl Buck, George Ber- 
nard Shaw, Carl Sandburg, Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, Wilbur Daniel Steele, 
Tennessee Williams, Maxwell Anderson, 
Stephen Vincent Benét—yes, and Rich- 
ard Armour—is as out of touch with con- 
temporary and modern writing as we 
were when we graduated from high 
school! Whether these authors will be 
read fifty years from now is immaterial. 
They are expressing, in their way, life as 
they see it. What they have written af- 
fects contemporary life and thought— 
and thereby the lives of our students. 

Let me say here that I do not urge for 
a moment the reading of a// modern writ- 
ers and writings by high school students. 
I should certainly not recommend Wil- 
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liam Faulkner’s novels, or the more sor- 
did plays of Eugene O’Neill, or some of 
the sensual trash that comes under the 
heading of modern novels, any more than 
I should recommend Volpole for high 
schoo] classes. Students can wait for that 
Streetcar Named Desire until they get to 
college, though many high school stu- 
dents saw the Strectcar as a moving pic- 
ture, and one of my non-Regents juniors 
assured me that she liked the picture be- 
cause it ‘‘challenged” her “intelligence.” 

So much for the classic-modern discus- 
sion. Now I wish to mount and ride a pet 
hobby horse of mine. I believe that each 
year, Grades IX-XIJ]J, there should be at 
least one selection, and preferably two or 
three selections, for class reading that are 
of sufficient length to require sustained, 
continued application. I call this the type 
you can “get your teeth into” rather 
than the “‘swallow at one gulp” type. My 
quarrel with some anthologies is that 
they are made up entirely of short selec- 
tions and “‘driblets” of this and that. 
Some teachers, I believe, use “driblets’’ 
exclusively with below-average classes 
and with the special types of English IV 
now allowed in the New York State sys- 
tem. I hold some kind of record for hav- 
ing taught four varieties of senior English 
in the last four years, but [ have always 
included full-length selections. Whether 
the longer selection taught is The Odys- 
sey, a novel, a full-length play, or a biog- 
raphy, I feel sure that there is mental 
progress gained in following through 
with the life of a character or of a real 
person, observing and grasping the de- 
velopment of character and the workings 
of cause and consequence. Encourage- 
ment should also be given to read full- 
length books and plays for supplemen- 
tary reading, instead of the “quickies” in 
the form of short stories, magazine ar- 
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ticles; and other half-hour readings to 
which a student may fall] heir the Friday 
before a book report is due. 

Whether the literature selected for 
class reading is classic or modern, long or 
short, it should be varied to appeal to dif- 
ferent temperaments and needs. Most 
students like what they call ‘‘adven- 
tures,” and perhaps that is an outstand- 
ing reason why some comics appeal to the 
young. Many literary adventures are 
worth reading. Treasure Island is an ad- 
venture. So are A Tale of Two Cities, 
Thirty Seconds over Tokvo, Cimarron, and 
Kon-Tiki. Prosaic minds find more inter- 
est in newspapers, scientific magazines, 
and readable biographies, including biog- 
raphies of sports heroes. Most young 
people appreciate humor, whether it is 
the Mark Twain, the Touchstone, the 
O. Henry, or the Robert Benchley varie- 
ty. Underclassmen are always delighted 
with Bates’s play, The King’s English. 
For the more imaginative type—and 
this type is in the minority in most 
schools, I fear—there are stories like 
Katherine Mansfield’s “‘A Cup of Tea”; 
essays like Lofcadio Hearn’s “The 
Mississippi’; and poems like Edna St. 
Vincent Millay’s ‘‘Ballad of the Harp 
Weaver.” I was recently amazed when a 
class of seniors sat spellbound as I read 
them, at their repeated request, Edna 
St. Vincent Millay’s ‘‘Renascence.”’ 

“That’s terrific!” was the concluding 
comment. 

After all, it was written by a seven- 
teen-year-old! 

It is obvious that the literature that I 
have mentioned is not restricted to Brit- 
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ish or American authors. Good literature 

is good literature, from whatever country 
it comes—only sometimes we are ham-- 
pered by the lack of knowledge of foreign 

languages or by inadequate translations. 

The broader the literature field, the bet- 

ter. If our students learn something of 

the people of other countries from their 

writings, they will be better fitted to live 

in a world that is becoming more and 

more international in outlook. 

In the last two or three years the stu- 
dents in our school have been fortunate 
in having the opportunity—so much 
more readily available to schools in or 
near metropolitan areas—to see plays, 
well acted, by Pirandello, Chekhov, Wil- 
liam Butler Yeats, Martinez Sierra, 
George Bernard Shaw, August Strind- 
berg, Constance D’Arcy Mackaye, Ar- 
nold Sundgaard, and Maxwell Anderson, 
assuredly an international assortment. 
English teachers “‘briefed’’ the students, 
in advance, on some of these plays, and 
some were used for class reading and dis- 
cussion. Seeing these plays was an even 
more enriching experience than merely 
reading and discussing them. Our stu- 
dents made acquaintance with peoples 
of many lands and found them different 
from, and yet resembling, ourselves. 

What literature should we read? The 
answer, as I have aimed to give it, is: 
well-written leterature of the past and 
the present; literature that has connec- 
tions with the lives of young people to- 
day; varied literature that will broaden 
the horizons of students and help prepare 
them to live as intelligent Americans in a 
world that they must éry to understand. 
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 Motion-FPicture Appreciation and 
School Composition 


C. DUNCAN YETMAN! 


Wien this project was undertaken at 
Hartford Public High School, the in- 
structor did have some notion about 
teaching movie appreciation. The great 
impetus for the project, however, was an 
attempt —well, yes, a desperate attempt 
—to find something in which two usually 
apathetic divisions in junior English 
might be interested. The idea originated 
while. the class was making its way 
through Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. 
The movie Quo Vadis came along at one 
of the local motion-picture emporiums 
just in time. One member of the group, 
having seen the movie, asked in class 
whether Nero’s Rome was anything like 
that of Julius Caesar and Brutus. This 
led to a side excursion into ancient his- 
tory to discover the exact connection be- 
tween Nero and some of the characters in 
Shakespeare’s play, notably Caesar him- 
self and Augustus. Several good themes 
—good, that is, from the point of view of 
content—came out of these discussions, 
one girl writing on Roman dress and cus- 
toms as revealed in the movie Quo Vadis, 
and one boy making a fair attempt at 
trying to describe the differences be- 
tween the Rome of Shakespeare’s Julius 
Caesar and that of the movie Quo Vodis. 
All this interest in one movie made the 
instructor realize that here was a subject 
these young people could appreciate. 
The great problem with the two 
groups had been the matter of finding 
1 Hartford (Conn.) High School. 


composition material. The usual compo- 
sition topics dealing with their own ex- 
periences or their after-school jobs “‘went 
over,” as one of them would put it, “like 
a lead balloon.” Some of them had per- 
sonal backgrounds offering little in the 
way of broadening or enlightening expe- 
riences which might serve as sources for 
compositicn material. Most of the group 
were reluctant to write openly about 
themselves. 

When the instructor suggested that 
the class might start on a study of movie- 
making and motion pictures in general, 
the response was definitely not enthusias- 
tic. Most of the students did not quite 
see how you could “study” a movie. 
After all, “a movie is just a movie.” 
“‘Some are good and some are bad.” The 
standard for judging whether a movie 
was ‘‘good”’ seemed to be whether it 
made one laugh. Most of the group shied 
away from the more serious films, such as 
Death of a Salesman or The Whistle at 
Eaton Falls, as being too ‘“‘sad.” They 
also seemed to feel that there was some- 
thing wrong with a motion picture that 
was too realistic. One comment on Death 
of a Salesman was, ‘‘Aw, I didn’t like it. 
The guy was weird! I didn’t like it.’’ It 
sometimes seemed as though these stu- 
dents were actually afraid of any picture 
that was too real or that attempted to 
deal with a serious subject. There were 
several members of the class, however, 
who did stand up for the more serious 
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motion pictures as being “‘all right.” 
Most of them were impressed more by 
the performance of an actor, notably 
Marlon Brando in A Streetcar Named 
Desire, than they were by the theme or 
the insight into life which the picture of- 
fered. All the above reactions were, more 
or less, what the instructor had expected 
from these particular classes. They are 
also probably the normal reactions of the 
average teen-ager to the motion pictures 
which he sees. 

As the groups went on to the next lit- 
erature assignment, an abridged version 
of Dickens’ Great Expectations, the ques- 
tion of movie appreciation was brought 
up frequently by the instructor. Some of 
the group had seen the excellent British 
motion-picture version of this novel done 
just a few years ago. There were frequent 
comparisons by the instructor of the 
movie and the book with many com- 
ments on what a good job the British 
company had done in capturing the 
mood and atmosphere of the book. The 
movie Miss Havisham was described for 
the class by one of the girl members who 
recalled the picture rather well. This same 
girl mentioned later on that she really 
had not understood Miss Havisham as 
presented in the motion picture until the 
class discussion of the book. The fact 
that some of the students had already 
seen the movie did not detract from their 
enjoyment of the novel. At the end of the 
book the instructor described for the 
group the ending which the movies had 
substituted for the two conclusions 
Dickens had written for his novel. The 
group preferred the cinema ending, 
which is in some ways superior to the 
rather inconclusive, second version, hap- 
py ending of the book in which Pip 
meets Estella in the deserted garden of 
Satis House. The whole discussion of this 
novel with the frequent references to the 
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movie prepared the group for the next 
step which was the showing of the film 
Understanding Movies.’ 

This film, using excerpts from five out- 
standing motion pictures as examples, 
offers the student standards for judging 
all movies with regards to the following 
things: (1) directing; (2) acting; (3) pho- 
tography; (4) editing; and (5) art and 
music. The class, in connection with 
some of their earlier discussions, had 
come to the conclusion that the most im- 
portant person in a movie is the actor. 
They were intrigued to discover the 
parts which the director, the photogra- 
pher, the film editor, the musical direc- 
tor, and the studio’s research department 
had to play. Because of the time element, 
the group was able to see the film only 
once; therefore, the instructor discussed 
beforehand in some detail the five ele- 
ments of movie-making covered in the 
film. The teachers’ guide issued by the 
NCTE and Teaching Film Custodians 
offered many helpful suggestions for pre- 
paring the group to see the film. The stu- 
dents were primed to watch for certain 
things when they went to the showing of 
the motion picture. Moreover, they be- 
gan to look for these things in movies 
which they were seeing outside of school. 

In the discussions after the film was 
shown, the instructor was not surprised 
to find how difficult it was for these pu- 
pils to get away from the mere story of a 
movie to discuss techniques and such ab- 
stract matters as direction and photogra- 
phy. Jn fact, it seemed almost as though 
the showing of the film had been a failure 
since so much of what it was trying to ex- 
plain had been over the students’ heads. 
It might be noted here that this film is 


2 Understanding Movies, a 17-minute film pre- 
pared by the Committee To Cooperate with Teach- 
ing Film Custodians, Inc., a Committee of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 
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probably much more useful with the bet- 
ter grade of students than with the slow- 
er divisions. A great deal of explanation 
seemed necessary in order to make it in- 
telligible to these slow junior classes. 
Moreover, the students felt frustrated 
because they had been allowed to see 
only three or four minutes taken from a 
full-length feature and thus were cheated 
out of knowing “how it came out.” It 
might be an idea for the NCTE commit- 
tee to edit a full-length motion picture, 
pointing out where direction, acting, 
photography, film editing, art, and music 
had all contributed to the total effect. 

The showing of the film, however, did 
have several excellent results. The final 
composition of the year was to be a criti- 
cism of a current movie. Members of the 
class had been bringing in criticisms from 
the local newspapers and from maga- 
zines for some time. After seeing the film 
Understanding Movies and examining 
some of these criticisms, the group de- 
cided that perhaps the critics themselves 
did not know as much about movie-mak- 
ing as they should. The instructor 
brought in criticisms from the Saturday 
Review as examples of what he felt were 
the best available. 

Several interesting discussions fol- 
lowed from all this. To give a single ex- 
ample, one student objecting to the 
NCTE film because the excerpts used 
were taken from rather old movies, for 
instance, The Good Earth and Romeo and 
Juliet, the question then came up as to 
whether a motion picture was no good 
because it was old. Most of the group 
tended to agree with the student critic, 
but someone did finally suggest that per- 
haps a good movie, like a good book, 
might contain significant matter, impor- 
tant for any generation. The whole class 
had thoroughly enjoyed Great Expecta- 
tions. The defender of ancient movies 
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used it as his example. “Gosh! Look at 
Great Expectations! It was written years 
ago, and it’s still good.” The idea seemed 
to be, ‘Why shouldn’t a really worth- 
while motion picture live just as Dickens’ 
novel has?” 

When the group actually came to the 
point of writing, trouble began. They 
scemed to find it difficult to discuss such 
abstract things as directing, film editing, 
and photography. However, they were 
interested and brought the material they 
were working on to the teacher. No 
theme topic previous to this had aroused 
their interest this much. Most of them, 
after making several false starts, decided 
that they would have to discuss the 
story of the motion picture first and then 
go back to discuss such simple questions 
as, ‘‘What scene did you enjoy most?” or 
“What scene did you think was photo- 
graphed especially well?’’ Many of the 
students, admittedly not all, were able to 
move on from these questions to make 
some rather shrewd observations about 
acting and the other elements of movie- 
making which had been discussed in 
class. 

Each member of the class chose the 
movie on which he wished to write. There 
were criticisms of everything from Gene 
Kelly’s latest musical, Singing in the 
Rain, up to The African Queen and A 
Streetcar Named Desire. 

As a composition project this unit on 
movie appreciation was successful. The 
students were interested in the subject, 
obviously enjoyed talking about it, and 
seemed to enjoy writing about it. Most 
of them were anxious not to be misunder- 
istood in their criticisms as they felt some 
of the professional motion-picture critics 
were. They wanted their readers, the 
other members of the class and the in- 
structor, “to get the right idea.”’ More- 
over, all the themes from the two groups 
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came in before the assigned deadline or 
earlier for the first time, and many more 
students than usual came to see the in- 
structor to discuss what they were writ- 
ing. 

As regards an appreciation of the im- 
portant aspects of motion pictures, the 
project may have been a success. Mem- 
bers of the class kept bringing up ques- 
tions about movies throughout the re- 
mainder of the year, even though the 


Aprer composition students have used 
the inevitable topics of ‘‘My Autobiogra- 
phy” and “What I Did Last Summer,” 
there is always the excuse made to the 
English teacher, “I don’t know what to 
write about.” 

From my experience in teaching 
eighth-grade English I found the need 
for a system of correlating reading, writ- 
ing, and speaking so that one subject 
could be woven into the three media in a 
natural manner without artificial segre- 
gation of literature, composition, and 
recitation. In September of 1951 a com- 
mittee of administrators and teachers of 
the Seattle public schools reorganized the 
language arts courses for Grades IX and 
X to integrate literature and composition 
in the Seattle high schools. With this 
new program in effect the problem of 
combining the various aspects of lan- 
guage in one unit has become even more 
widespread. 

I have devised a possible solution to 
this problem of correlation and call it 
“Magic Word of the Week.” It is a sys- 
tem that requires no special materials, 

1 Franklin High School, Seattle, Washington. 


MOTION-PICTURE APPRECIATION 


Magic Words 


JAMES C. BRITAIN! 
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class had moved on to other subject mat- 
ter and to review. Some of the more 
subtle things, such as the importance of 
the director to a motion picture, con- 
tinued to elude them. As for the instruc- 
tor himself, in an attempt to keep up 
with the films discussed by the students 
in class, he saw more motion pictures 
than he had in years and, thanks to this 
unit on appreciating movies, really did 
enjoy them. 


equipment, devices, or aids; all that is 
needed is one word a week that will elicit 
an inquiry, investigation, or an experi- 
ence on the part of the students in order 
for them to understand the word. One 
definition that Webster includes for the 
word magic is: “any agency that works 
with wonderful effect.”” Magic Words do 
just that. 

In the language arts classes Magic 
Words may be used to correlate any 
phases of the work in reading, speaking, 
or writing. The Magic Word of the Week 
may be planned so that it ties in per- 
fectly with the next unit of work. If the 
next unit were on poetry, such a Magic 
Word could be cacophony. Students 
would investigate the word and learn all 
of its definitions. In a week’s time they 
would write a composition, using cacoph- 
ony as a theme. By that time the unit 
on poetry would be well introduced and 
the students’ interest in the sounds of 
poetry would be established. 

A program using Magic Words may be 
instigated in the language arts class by 
any teacher who can use ingenuity in se- 
lecting the proper words. Once a week 
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such a word is written on the blackboard 
and left there a!l week under the heading 
of “Magic Word.” The word is never pro- 
nounced until all papers have been 
turned in the following week. In this way 
the students Jearn to use the diacritical 
markings and guides to pronunciation in 
the dictionary. To help the students un- 
derstand the functions of the assignment, 
the teacher may carry the class through 
the desired experiences with one sample 
word. During this discussion students re- 
veal their interpretations of the mean- 
ings of the word. From their classmates 
they hear the variety of definitions one 
word may have. Instructions are then 
given to write a composition on the 
word, using as much imagination as they 
wish. Warning must be given against 
precise definitions of the word. The word 
selected may have many facets of mean- 
ing, and the students are encouraged to 
be aware of this fact; they are instructed 
to write on one of the more obscure 
meanings if they already know one of the 
more obvious definitions. 

Students have written many varied 
and interesting papers in classes where 
Magic Words have been used. As a start- 
ing point, a good sample Magic Word 
with two meanings was vehicle. When this 
word was put on the board, it suggested 
stories about automobiles, bicycles, 
wheelbarrows, and jinrikishas. It was 
pointed out that vehicle also meant the 
agent with which pigments are mixed in 
paints. After this explanation the stu- 
dents got ideas for writing stories con- 
cerning magi/p, and papers were written 
about both artistic and practical paint- 
ing. Class discussion followed concerning 
painting, and the topic turned to the use 
of paints without vehicles. The classic 
example was ‘The Last Supper” by 
Leonardo Da Vinci, who used oils as a 
base for his paint instead of distemper, 


‘food preparations; and one student 
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the proper kind of mixture for fresco. By 
then, the class was very: much interested 
in artistic painting in general and the ef- 
forts that have been made to restore 
“The Last Supper.” The class was ready 
for literature about Italy, painting, re- 
ligion, and many other related topics. 
The teacher may guide the discussion 
into a natural relationship with a new 
unit in literature which concerns some 
of these topics. 

When certain holidays or events ar- 
rive, Magic Words that are pertinent to 
such dates may be introduced. For in- 
stance, when September 23 approached, 
equinox was the Magic Word. This sug- 
gested many interesting stories to the 
students and created a special interest 
because of the timeliness of the word. 
Many enthusiastic papers were written 
about life at the Equator, storms at sea 
astronomical tales, and poems about the 
coming of spring. With examples of verse 
writing the teacher may initiate a unit in 
poetry. A student-written poem may 
also overcome the common reluctance on 
the part of the boys to participate in a 
program of poetry. When they see a fel- 
low-student not only enjoying poetry but 
creating it, most students will be stimu- 
lated to give a try at either reading or 
writing poesy. 

When Constitution Day came, the 
Magic Word was constitution. Again the 
students enjoyed the word because it was 
pertinent to the holiday and to the Con- 
stitution Day assembly. They wrote 
stories about our government, about doc- 
uments, about rules for parliamentary 
procedure, and about the physical condi- 
tion of the human body. 

One week the word was abalone. Stu- 
dents wrote stories of the abalone indus- 
try, of the tourist city of Monterey, Cali- 
fornia, of button manufacturing, of sea- 


brought an abalone shell to show the 
class. None of the students had heard of 
abalone before; after our Magic-Word 
treatment each student was anxious to 
_ try an abalone steak. With this interest 
established a literature teacher could tie 
in the suggested topics with whatever the 
reading unit happened to be. 

Stroboscope brought out many interest- 
ing and varied tales. There were papers 
on phonograph motor speeds; on the the- 
ory of motion used in cinematography, 
including explanations why wheels ap- 
pear to revolve backwards in a motion 
picture; and scientific papers on alternat- 
ing current. A tie-in to a literature unit 
on science followed naturally. 

Cul-de-sac suggested stories of army 
strategy, of dead-end streets, of perfect 
harbors, and of blind alleys used as set- 
tings for stories about fugitive criminals. 
After our class discussion the boys espe- 
cially were interested in books on army 
maneuvers, problem-solving, and mys- 
teries. 

Geographical words always brought 
interesting written work on travel. Such 
a word was Djibuti. Not only were there 
papers about travel in Africa, but some 
linguistic students wrote dissertations on 
the unusual spelling combinations and 
uses of silent letters in the English lan- 
guage. 

When the Magic Word was chambered 
nautilus, there were compositions about 
the famous poem by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. ‘Some were about Holmes, the 
man, some were about sea animals; one 
paper in particular was very inspiring. 
It was a prose treatment of the philoso- 
phy suggested by Holmes’s poem. This 
reference to poetry helped to introduce a 
unit on verse and poets. 

Another example of literary tie-in was 
the use of braille as the Magic Word. 
After the written work was collected on 
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this topic, the class began a unit in litera- 
ture on biography; the textbook con- 
tained a biographical sketch of Helen 
Keller. 

Some other Magic Words that have 
been used with great success include 
patina, gorse, redd, mahjong, Tigris and 
Euphrates, tules, facsimile, antipodes, 
chignon, and shillalah. 

There are many variations that may 
be applied in using Magic Words in the 
English classes. In some situations using 
one word a week is more than the teacher 
requires. One variation that may be used 
approximately every fifth week is for all 
students to submit a word that they 
think would be a good Magic Word for 
the class. They should select a word that 
they have come in contact with and have 
looked up for definition. They should 
know thoroughly all meanings of the 
word before they submit it. In most cases 
student-selected Magic Words are words 
that other members of the class are not 
familiar with, which is one of the good 
tests for a Magic Word. Students en- 
thusiastically try to select a Magic Word 
that can be used by the entire class. The 
student whose word is selected does not 
have to write a paper that week; with 
this policy in effect student vocabularies 
grow and grow, each student trying to 
anticipate the Magic Word. 

Another variation in the use of Magic 
Words is to ask if anyone can give a good 
definition of the word when it goes on the 
board. If only one student can do it, and 
this is often the case, have him give his 
definition orally on the spot. If several 
students know the answer, have each one 
write it on a slip of paper. Sometimes no 
student knows the Magic Word; that isa 
good test for a properly selected Magic 
Word. If the student can properly pro- 
nounce and define the word, he may be 
rewarded by having a plus added to his 
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grade on the Magic Word that week. 
Most students like this ‘“game” and are 
stimulated to be vocabulary conscious. 

The Magic Word is a help in accom- 
plishing many phases of teaching Eng- 
lish composition and language arts: 

1. It makes the subject more interest- 
ing to the student; there is a certain air of 
anticipation each week until the Magic 
Word is revealed. The words are usually 
unfamiliar to the class, and each student 
is anxious to be the first to learn the 
meanings of the word. 


2. The Magic Word stimulates an in- 
terest in semantics. Students learn at 
least one new word each week and are 
encouraged to investigate unfamiliar 
words as they come across them, thus 
developing vocabulary. 

3. Each student is getting invaluable 
experience in using reference books, such 
as dictionaries, encyclopedias, and text- 
books. The student is discovering ways 
of gaining information from such sources 
and learning how to use a library and its 
facilities. This is especially valuable to 
the student who is new to the school and 
is not familiar with the school library. 
By looking up Magic Words, he is intro- 
duced to the reference facilities of the 
school. This is good training for his future 
work in English throughout his junior 
and senior high school days. 

4. The student never has the problem 
of what to choose for a topic to write 
upon in the English assignment. He may 
write any number of variations on the 
Magic Word, from a good definition, not 


a Webster quotation, to a fictitious story 
of adventure and intrigue. 

5. The method of assigning Magic 
Words is a form of mental discipline. 
Each student knows that the composi- 
tion on the Magic Word is due exactly 
one week from the day it is put on the 
board; the teacher does not remind him. 

6. Magic Words may also demonstrate 
the importance of a capital letter in 
nouns. One week the Magic Word was 
Pandora, and the following week it was 
pandora. The capitalization made the 
difference between writing a paper about 
Greek mythology and one about a musi- 
cal instrument. Incidentally, this Magic 
Word helps to introduce a unit on myths, 
legends, and fantasy for the language arts 
class. 

7. The Magic-Word device presents to 
the class a weekly lesson in semasiology, 
which is so often overlooked by the lan- 
guage arts teacher. 

8. The Magic Word may be planned 
in advance so that it may promote class 
discussion on a certain topic, which leads 
easily into the next unit in literature. 

For the English teacher who expects 
students to write, and that includes all of 
us, the Magic Word is a solution to the 
problem of topic selection. There is vari- 
ety with each assignment, students are 
adding to their vocabularies, and they 
are receiving valuable training not only 
in writing compositions but in conduct- 
ing research and applying their findings 
to a finished product. In most cases 
Magic Words assist in correlating com- 
position and literature. 
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Round Table 


LET THEM WRITE WHAT 
THEY KNOW 


The show is not the show 
But they that go.... 


EmILy DICKINSON 


Jerry, the fourteen-year-old son of a 
friend of mine, came to the supper table with 
the complaint, ‘I’ve got to write a composi- 
tion for English tomorrow.” Turning to me, 
because I teach English, he said, ‘““What can 
I write about?” I thought of the many 
things Jerry knew well and could tell with 
authority; I also thought of the boys and 
girls in his ninth-grade class, who, I as- 
sumed, would hear his composition. Jerry 
had been tinkering with his bicycle all after- 
noon, taking it apart and putting it together 
again. So I suggested an immediate interest. 
“Why not write about your bike, how it’s 
put together, why it runs, or, if the girls 
wouldn’t like that, you might write about 
the hostel trip you took last summer.” I re- 
membered the enthusiasm with which he 
had told the family the details of that cross- 
country trip, the places he had been, the 
out-of-door cooking he had done. Jerry’s 
eyes lit up for a moment but not for long. 
With a shrug of his adolescent shoulders, he 
turned down my suggestions. ‘“Those topics 
won’t he said. “They wouldn’t be dif- 
ferent enough. They would be just something 
I know. It’s got to be original, imaginative, 
exciting-creative stuff, teacher says.” So 
Jerry left the family circle to write the com- 
position that would please his teacher. An 
hour later he returned to try out his “‘crea- 
tive stuff” on us. The title of the piece was 
“A Trip to Mars.” It was the story of a boy 
named Jerry, who had built a rocket ship 
(not a bicycle) with the intention of shooting 
off to another planet. Somewhere between 
earth and his destination, Jerry got lost and 


hovered midway between the world that he 
knew and the world he did not know. “But 
why don’t you finish it?’’ we asked. “The 
class will want to know what you found on 
Mars.” 

“Oh, they won’t hear it—just teacher,” 
he said. “Besides, I can’t finish it. I’ve never 
been to Mars.” 

Last week I observed a student teacher 
trying to initiate writing with a group of 
seventh-graders. He carried a briefcase of 
ammunition: a primitive weapon, a copy of 
a Dali painting, a recording of modern mu- 
sic. ‘What are you doing to do with all the 
equipment?” I asked. 

“Oh, they’re stimulants to encourage the 
students to write,” he answered. “This is my 
bag of tricks.” 

It was too late to stop him, so I sat down 
to watch the show. The children and I 
handled the African weapon, looked at the 
Dali painting, listened to the recording. 
Then came the voice of the magician, ‘““Now 
write what you felt and saw and heard.” I 
watched the little backs bend over the pa- 
pers and the small hands hesitantly take up 
pens to write. I thought of what I might say 
if I were in their places—and nothing came, 
nothing except confusion and artificiality 
and resentment. The stimuli had not 
worked; the tricks had failed. 

In their efforts to get pupils to write 
originally, Jerry’s teacher and my student 
teacher made the same mistakes. First, they 
ignored the basic material from which hon- 
est, responsible writing begins and develops: 
the personal experience of the individual. 
Jerry thought “what I know” would not be 
acceptable as composition material and tried 
to escape in a rocket ship to Mars. The sev- 
enth-graders were drawn away from their 
firsthand experiences to react to materials 
they could not understand. Second, both 
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teachers ignored the audience to whom the 
student should be writing: the boys and girls 
in his class, his contemporaries. Jerry wrote 
to satisfy his teacher, the only person who 
would hear his paper. The contrived little 
compositions that resulted from the student 
teacher’s ‘‘bag of tricks” could have pleased 
nobody, not even the teacher. 

If the cases of Jerry and the seventh- 
graders are typical of what goes on in many 
English classes when students are asked to 
write, no wonder young people resist the 
undertaking! Must a child be pulled away 
from himself in order to write acceptably? A 
psychiatrist might well be concerned about 
Jerry if Jerry should continue to choose, 
without urge from his teacher, only imagina- 
tive themes that never deal with reality. If 
Jerry had entertained the family at the sup- 
per table by telling us of a trip he had 
planned to Mars rather than the healthy 
bicycle talk he chose to give us, we might 
have wondered about his adjustment. 
Everyday talk need not be too poor to be 
recorded on paper. Good conversation is the 
material of personal letters, the kind of writ- 
ing most people do most frequently. If the 
class of seventh-graders must always be ex- 
cited to write by artificial stimulants, aren’t 
their teachers lining up with the dope rack- 
eteers? These youngsters would quickly be 
rejected by their peers if their out-of-class 
communication consisted only of talk about 
primitive weapons, Dali paintings, and re- 
cordings of modern music. Is what one 
knows and has experienced too ordinary a 
source for writing? It is the spring from 
which came Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn 
and Louisa May Alcott’s Little Women. 

Surely there is a place for the imaginative 
composition. A child sometimes has the need 
to say through fantasy what he cannot say 
in reality. But this need comes from within 
the individual and is not forced on him by a 
teacher who disparages the commonplace as 
appropriate material for writing. Too fre- 
quent excursions into the unreal become 
danger signals to the wise teacher, who rec- 
ognizes a child’s need for help, which she 
may or may not know how to give herself. 
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The four-year-old makes up stories about 
trips to the moon, but the healthy fourteen- 
year-old learns to turn his imagination into 
the kind of fiction that the novelist uses. 
Fiction becomes the thread that sews to- 
gether and embroiders what the writer 
knows and has observed about people and 
places and events. 

Certainly there is something to be said for 
the use of projective techniques to stimulate 
writing. The individual is constantly react- 
ing to objects outside himself, to a book, a 
picture, a place, a person. But these objects 
must be within the child’s area of under- 
standing before he can write about them re- 
sponsively and responsibly. If projective 
techniques are used as aids to the writing 
program, they shouid help the individual be- 
come aware of his experiences, not take him 
away from them. 

Throughout the junior and senior high 
school, the bulk of the writing program 
should be built upon the personal experi- 
ences and observations of young people. The 
student begins with what he knows, the near 
at hand, the close, the familiar. Any child 
who has lived to be twelve years old has 
much to write about that is important to 
himself and to his contemporaries, much 
that should be important to his teacher. The 
store from which the adolescent draws his 
writing of personal experiences never runs 
low, because as he lives he replenishes. He 
should not feel impelled to preface his writ- 
ing by asking, ‘Must it be true?” “Can I 
make it up?”’ It is the business of the teacher 
to help him see the importance of his daily 
living and learn to tell about it in such a way 
that others will listen and want to write too. 
The teacher begins this writing, I think, 
through her own willingness to talk about 
her daily experiences or those that happened 
to her when she was the age of her pupils. 
These experiences should not be intimate, 
closely personal ones. Sometimes a teacher 
stirs up more than she can handle by telling 
a highly emotional experience which has 
meaning to her now but cannot be fully com- 
prehended by a young person less than half 
her age. She must go back and retravel the 
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road of the writer. She tells about her own 
experiences in a way that encourages young 
people to tell about their own. As they talk 
together, teacher and pupils, individuals be- 
come familiar with and trustful of the audi- 
ence that will eventually listen to their writ- 
ing. The experiences about which they talk 
and then write need not be “‘the most excit- 
ing’’ or “‘the most memorable”’ or even ‘‘the 
most embarrassing.” When they have fin- 
ished with the “‘mosts,”’ where do they go— 
to “the less” and finally to ‘the least’’? 
Almost any happening can be important 
if it is told clearly and sincerely. An eighth- 
grade girl wrote a beautifully vivid descrip- 
tion of her first blister; she called the piece 
“Discovery.” A boy in the same class wrote 
about trying to carry out a grocery order for 
his mother, an order of three two-pound 
broilers, which he twisted te two three- 
pound broilers—a humorous situation, but 
one about which he felt deeply. A third stu- 
dent, a city child of New York, wrote about 
the way the fruit and vegetables tumble out 
of the stands along Amsterdam Avenue. All 
three were simple tales, but they were told 
carefully and sincerely by Julie and Allan 
and Helen—because they had been there, 
the show was their show; they had gone. 


ELIzABETH ROSE 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 
ScHOOL OF EDUCATION 
New York UNIVERSITY 


KING AND QUEEN OF BOOKLAND 
REIGN OVER BOOK WEEK 
ASSEMBLY 


Book Week annually brings to University 
High School a challenge to be creative. 
Yearly, the ninth-grade core groups look for- 
ward to the Book Week Assembly which 
gives them the opportunity to plan imper- 
sonations of their best-loved book charac- 
ters, dramatizations of parts of favorite old 
and new stories, as well as original skits that 
depict their fun with books. 

For the Book Week program just past, 
one ninth-grade group originated a skit en- 
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titled “All Hail the King and Queen of 
Bookland.” The king and queen were elect- 
ed according to democratic procedure. 

Only a few rehearsals were found neces- 
sary for the program, which began with a 
march of favorite book characters. When the 
characters took their places around the 
thrones, the coronation took place. The 
honor of crowning the royal pair was ac- 
corded to a student teacher who had worked 
with the group during the semester. 

As the king and queen called the roll from 
scrolis, each character acted out his part, 
either through a bit of conversation, a song, 
a dance, or through pantomime. 

Robin Hood, in Lincoln Green, shot an 
arrow across the stage, and the audience 
gasped! Two otherwise shy fellows, through 
their love for cowboy stories, sang a snatch 
of a lilting cow tune, and Paul Bunyan 
heaved a huge ax at an imaginary tall tree. 

The four ‘‘Little Women” sat at Mar- 
mee’s feet as she read the letter from father. 
Tom and Huck edged themselves to the 
apron of the stage and teasingly shot out 
their fishing lines almost into the audience. 
Rip Van Winkle slept, and Sue Barton, stu- 
dent nurse, came on duty. 

Two “Tunis” athletes passed a ball to 
each other, and Daniel Boone, with powder 
horn and gun, called for elbowroom! There 
were others equally as interesting. 

In evaluating their experience with the 
program, the students felt that it might 
serve as a pattern for future Book Week 
programs with allowances for variation in 
details to suit a particular group. 

Such a program lends itself to creative- 
ness, requires few rehearsals, allows for total 
participation, and certainly intensifies in- 
terest in the world of books. 


ANNA BROCHICK 


Unversity Hicu ScHoo. 
MORGANTOWN, WEST VIRGINIA 


A DIFFERENT VIEW 


Max J. Herzberg’s paper in the March 
issue of the English Journal, ‘It’s NoFunTo 
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Write,” is previewed by the editor with the 
words: “He suggests that students should 
practice the kinds of writing that most 
adults do. This is eminently sensible. In a 
truly democratic class . . . they may even be 
writing with objectives as real as those of the 
newspaperman and the commercial corre- 
spondent.”’ 

Turning from these words to the article 
itself with the expectation of finding a realis- 
tic, hard-hitting piece, I found myself great- 
ly disappointed. To be sure, the paper is full 
of lively common sense about the writing 
process; but its sins of omission are stagger- 
ingly large. Instead of starting with the ob- 
vious fact that only a tiny part of the stu- 
dents will ever become professional writers, 
Mr. Herzberg tacitly assumes that profes- 
sional writing is the aim of all English teach- 
ing. Instead of pointing out that the literary 
career of practically all students will be lim- 
ited to business letters and reports, memo- 
randa, instruction manuals, house-organ 
pieces, and luncheon speeches, he paints a 
fantastic picture of classes full of future re- 
porters, novelists, and contributors to 
PMLA. Instead of following his own sugges- 
tion to “recognize the facts of life in writ- 
ing,” he completely overlooks the basic 
fact that the vast bulk of our students will 
never do any professional writing at all. 

Mr. Herzberg quotes the recent Roper 
survey that there are about seventy thou- 
sand professional writers in the United 
States and about a million Americans who 
want to write. He advises the teacher: ‘‘Make 
the student a professional, and he’ll want to 
join the million writers Elmo Roper spoke 
of.” Exactly. The seventy thousand pros 
know that writing is a tough job in which it 
is hard to make a living. The million would- 
be writers don’t know this but dream of writ- 
ing as a way out of their frustrations and 
neuroses. If we make our students ‘“‘want to 
join” that million, we’ll have started them 
on the road to lifelong frustration and 
misery. 

FLescn 


Dosss Ferry, NEW 


TRICKS OF THE TRADE 


The boy eyed me coldly. “Why should I 
study English?” he said. “I don’t want to be 
a writer. Book-reading is for the long-hairs. 
I’m workin’ at a gas station after school. 
Been there two years now. I’ll save my 
money; learn all there is to know about 
mechanics; and someday I’ll own my own 
service station—maybe a whole chain of 
2em.”’ 

He was cocky. He had the overconfi- 
dence of youth. He was sixteen years old. 
Even though he was a better than average 
English student, he wanted to drop my com- 
position course. He was four or five assign- 
ments behind. He had simply lost interest. 
What I had to offer him seemed dull, im- 
practical, and in no way connected with the 
goals that he had set for himself in life. At 
least he was honest enough to express his 
convictions. I had to admire him in a way, 
even though I couldn’t agree with his point 
of view. 

“So, you would like to own a service sta- 
tion someday?” I said thoughtfully. 

“Yep,” he replied confidently. 

“That would take plenty of money, 
wouldn’t it?” I asked. 

“Yes, it would,” he admitted. 


“Tf I could show you a way that studying 
English might bring you a large sum of 
money, would you be willing to try it?” I 
queried. 

His face had disbelief written all over it. 
“You're kiddin’ me,” he said. could I 
earn money with your subject. I’m not good 
enough to be a professional writer. And I’d 
never make a public speaker. You’re just 
kiddin’!”’ 

“No,” I answered seriously. “I’m not 
trying to fool you. What I’m talking about 
has to do with writing good English. But you 
don’t have to be a professional writer—or 
even a college graduate. Housewives with 
eighth-grade educations; high school boys 
with good vocabularies; secretaries who 
keep their eyes and ears open; farmers who 
have spare time on their hands in the win- 
tertime—in fact people of all classes and 
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trades have been doing it. Some of them 
have made thousands of dollars.” 

“What is this mysterious ‘it’? Don’t keep 
me in suspense any longer. I’m interested,” 
he said impatiently. 

“I’m talking about the hobby that pays 
—writing statements, slogans, and limericks 
in some 500 national, regional, and local 
contests that are sponsored each year by 
numerous manufacturers and service 
groups.” 

“Gosh,” he said. ‘“‘Do you think with my 
little writing ability I could win some real 
cash money?”’ 

“T don’t know,” I admitted. “I said that 
you might win. Quite a number of people of 
average writing ability do win consistently.” 

“Have you ever won anything?” he 
asked. I told him about a few of the prizes 
that I had won in seven years of occasional 
contesting. I admitted, however, that none 
of these had made me wealthy. But I as- 
sured him that I still hoped to win one of 
those coveted $25,000 national contest-writ- 
ing prizes—someday. I cited the case of Mr. 
Kleefus, a member of our high school fac- 
ulty, who recently won $2,000 in a national 
contest (the first contest of this kind that he 
had ever entered), for a twenty-five-word 
statement about “‘What the American Way 
of Life Means to Me.” I told him about 
Mary Lee Weston, a student that I had in 
journalism, who won several hundred dollars 
in a local contest open to both adults and 
teen-agers. 

“Gee,” he said. “I never thought that 
your subject might help me to make money. 
Why, even if I could get good enough to win 
a small prize it would be really George— 
George all the way! What do I have to do to 
get started?” 

“Well, to begin with,” I said, “you’ll have 
to get your regular classwork up to date. 
Before you begin to study contest writing, 
you have to know a great deal about or- 
dinary theme-writing. The things that I 
have talked about in our English class are 
the very things that the contest judges are 
looking for when they pick the winners.” 
“What do you mean?” he scoffed. 
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“Judges,” I said, “look for originality, sin- 
cerity, new uses for their sponsor’s product, 
new twists to express old ideas, catchy slo- 
gans, clever phrasing, alliteration, apt com- 
parisons, etc. You will not have to use any 
college-level words, but you will have to 
learn the art of writing in short traffic-stop- 
ping, attention-getting sentences that will 
capture the wandering attention of the 
judge. In other words, you will have to make 
your entry stand out among hundreds or 
even thousands of others. What you say in 
your prize-winning statement must fit the 
sponsor’s product and paint a word picture 
in the mind of the judge.” 

“Sounds too tough to me,” sighed the 
boy. 

“Hundreds of people with high school 
education or even less do capture cash 
prizes,” I reminded him. “In some contests 
college graduates do not win, because they 
write in too clever a fashion and do not 
sound sincere in their praise of the product. 
Prizes seldom go to the person who writes in 
an overrefined, unnatural manner. Are you 
willing to get in your back work and then 
take a stab at contest writing? It may be 
just the kind of writing that will appeal to 
you.” 

“Sure, I’ll try anything once,” he said 
after a moment’s pause. 

He was as good as his word. He did turn 
in his overdue assignments. He began to 
study contest-writing techniques. I helped 
him whenever I could. He had to learn the 
“know-how” for himself. He began reading 
the ads to see how the professional copy- 
writers did the trick. He learned about eye- 
catching opening sentences, closing clinch- 
ers, or about building his whole statement 
around some new twist on an old ad slogan. 

I would be happy to report that prizes 
galore rewarded his efforts. But in truth I 
cannot. He has entered several national and 
local writing contests. But he has won none 
of those fabulous grand prizes. He has not 
become a brilliant and successful coiner of 
prize-winning phrases. He has not been 

asked to join the staff of some big ad agency 
upon his graduation. 
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He has won a minor cash award in a local 
contest where he was asked to tell why he 
liked to buy his clothes in a certain down- 
town teen-age clothing shop. His attitude 
toward English has changed. He no longer 
thinks of it as a subject divorced from his 
own life and interests. He has a new hobby. 
To use his own practical-minded language: 
“Tt may pay off big—but even if it doesn’t, 
I find it a lot of fun; and I’m interested in 
things about writing that always seemed 
dull to me before.” 

He can now discuss alliteration, internal 
rhyme, end rhyme, similes, metaphors, hy- 
perbole, and several other literary terms 
that never before made any sense to him. 
These are not just “teacher-words” to him 
now. They are terms that he has translated 
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into action, as he strives to concoct a win- 
ning 25-word statement or a limerick. 

Have I raised his hopes of turning Eng- 
lish into cash too high? Well, perhaps I 
have. 

Have I tricked him into becoming inter- 
ested in the art of writing compositions? 
Well, he is not exactly writing compositions 
in the accepted sense of our English high 
school curriculum. But he has found some- 
thing in the field of writing that is stimulat- 
ing and interesting to him. He hasn’t said a 
word lately about wanting to drop my com- 
position course; and the term is nearly over. 


EpGarR LoGAN 


Densy HicH SCHOOL 
Detroit, MICHIGAN 


Long, Long Ago 


A ninety-year-old lady says she learned the following jingle when she was a very 


young girl: 


A noun is the name of anything, 
As school or garden, hoop or swing. 


Instead of a noun, the pronoun stands, 
As his head, her face, your arm, my hands. 


The verb tells of something being done, 
As to laugh, to sing, to jump, to run. 


How things are done, the adverbs tell, 
As slowly, quickly, ill or well. 


A preposition stands before a noun, 
As in or through the door, around. 


Conjunctions join the words together, 
As man and woman, wind or weather. 


The interjection shows surprise, 
As oh! how pretty, oh! how wise. 


THORNTON Townsuip ScHOOL 
Harvey, ILLINOIS 


HAROLD J. PERRY 


Current English Forum 
Conducted by the NCTE COMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH! 


“THERE IS ONE AND...” 


In dealing with the agreement of the 
there is formula with plural subjects, one 
probably needs to distinguish between 
simple and compound subjects. The quota- 
tions collected by grammarians? make clear 
that formerly, in published works, the singu- 
lar verb was frequently followed by a simple 
plural subject, that, in other words, there 
was nothing unusual about Shakespeare’s 
“There is a thousand Hectors in the field.” 
Professor Fries has shown that this con- 
struction is common in the educated writing 
he examined (which was not intended for 
publication).* Nevertheless, present-day 
rhetorics and handbooks do not sanction 
the construction in educated writing; and in 
my own search for it in recent newspapers, 
magazines, and books, I have very rarely 
found it.‘ Possibly the regularizing notion 
that a plural subject must have a plural verb 
regardless of word order has influenced writ- 
ers (or editors) to blue-pencil a construction 

1 Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. Al- 
len, Adeline Bartlett, Archibald A. Hill, Kemp 
Malone, James B. McMillan, Albert H. Marck- 
wardt, Russell Thomas, John N. Winburne, and 
Harlen M. Adams. 

2 See, e.g., Kellner, Historical Outlines of English 
Syntax, pp. 46-47; Jespersen, Modern English Gram- 
mar (3d ed.), Part II, Vol. I, §$6.31 and 6.81; 
Poutsma, Grammar of Late Modern English (1914), 
Part IT, Sec. 1A, p. 307; Kruisinga, Handbook of 
Present-Day English (5th ed.), §2150. Of current 
English, Kruisinga says: ‘‘This construction is limit- 
ed to colloquial (but educated) English’’; he cites 
colloquial use in Bennett, Galsworthy, and Hous- 
man. Curme (Syntax, p. 55) cites examples from 
Matthew Arnold and H. G. Wells. 

3 American English Grammar, pp. 56 and 59. 


‘Tt occurs: ‘*... there seems to remain no fur- 
ther documents...’ (Saturday Review of Lttera- 
ture, October 21, 1950, p. 13); “There is in it not only 
the noisome stenches of a stagnant sewer, but also 
the smells .. .”’ (Portable Thomas Wolfe, p. 511). 


that is certainly common in speech and, as 
Fries has shown, in the unpublished writing 
of the educated. Whatever the cause, when 
Shakespeare’s name is not attached, even 
my students object to ‘There is a thousand 
Hectors.” 

This regularizing notion, however, has 
failed to make any real impression on the 
there is formula followed by a compound 
subject in which the first element is singular. 
Curme’s Syntax (pp. 54-55) illustrates the 
desire to regularize: 


When the verb precedes a number of subjects, 
it is often in the singular, especially in older 
English.... This usage lingers on in poetry. 
... Plain prose usage here today favors strict 
agreement of the verb with its subject, hence the 
plural is now the natural form of the verb. There 
is often a hesitation to use a plural verb because 
it does not harmonize with the nearest subject: 
“There is little illustration and no sidelights of 
suggestion” (G. W. Lewes, Aristotle; Ch. I, p. 
20), instead of “There is little illustration and 
there are no sidelights of suggestion.” 7 


Regardless of hesitation, Curme’s quotation 
from Lewes can be paralleled by any number 
of quotations from contemporary prose us- 
age; the singular is apparently quite natural: 


There was a green salad and crackers and 
cheese [Bernard DeVoto, Mountain Time, p. 66]. 
There was the Afghan war and the Zulu war 
.. . [Robert Morss Lovett, All Our Years, p. 29}. 

In later times there was both affection and 
pride . . . [tbid., p. 50}. 

... there is imagination of a unique kind, 
great verbal originality, dramatic intensity, 
and... {Ben Ray Redman, Saturday Review of 
Literature, March 3, 1951, p. 25]. 

... there was running water, a dressing-room 
for herself, a “sensible” narrow bed . . . [Evelyn 
Waugh, Brideshead Revisited, p. 323). 
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There was a long table for the senior officers 
and smaller tables for the juniors [J. P. Mar- 
quand, B. F.’s Daughter, p. 116). 

... there is the usual police espionage, ban- 
ditry, ceremonial banquets . . . [George Orwell, 
New York Times Book Review, February 20, 
1949, p. 1]. 

... there was a movie and Christmas carols 
... [Eleanor Roosevelt, This I Remember, p. 
244). 

There was a trade war with Germany and a 
dangerous rebellion in Ireland [Marchette 
Chute, Shakespeare of London, p. 190]. 

Now there was a dowager and her grand- 
daughter... {Upton Sinclair, Dragon Harvest, 
p. 574]. 

... there was beauty and a lofty irony... 
[Charles Jackson, Fall of Valor, p. 32]. 

There is also a nice introduction by Dorothy 
Parker and a very amusing author’s memoir 
{Rosemary C. Benét, Book-of-the-Month Club 
News, December, 1950, p. 9]. 

...there is both a Times and a Herald- 
Tribune... [J. A. Wechsler, Saturday Review of 
Literature, June 24, 1950, p. 9]. 


As for the relative frequency of the singu- 
lar or plural verb in this construction, a few 
inconclusive observations may be made. 

1. When the subjects are negative, the 
verb appears to be singular regularly: 

... there was no community of political in- 
stitutions, no cultural bond, no national con- 
sciousness ...[Mario Pei, Story of Language, 
p. 48]. 

There is no telephone, no Frigidaire, no gas, 
no use of electricity .. . [New Yorker, April 2, 
1949, p. 61]. 


2. Without any attempt to insure statisti- 
cal accuracy, I have found a few more singu- 
lar verbs thaa plural ones in All Our Years, 
Mountain Time, and This I Remember. 
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3. Some of my best eighteenth-century in- 
doctrinated students volunteered the infor- 
mation that they would prefer was in the 
following: 

There were a naval lieutenant and a frowsy 
girl... , a superannuated colonel... , and two 
middle-aged businessmen . . . [J. P. Marquand, 
B. F.’s Daughter, p. 243). 

...there were bickering and bad feeling 
within ... {Associated Press dispatch, August 
1, 1951]. 


After fifteen years’ experience with hand- 
books and rhetorics, with considerable pleas- 
ure I read in the Scribner Handbook (2d 
ed.) the thesis of this paper: 

When a compound subject, the first member 
of which is singular, is introduced by there. . . , 
a singular verb may be used [p. 221]. 


At last, I thought, the work of descriptive 
grammarians is finding its way into hand- 
books. Yet few handbook writers have fol- 
lowed Professor Marckwardt in this recog- 
nition of a verifiable fact; and my feeling of 
progress was rudely jolted when I read in 


An English Grammar for the Use of High 
School, Academy, and College Classes, pub- 
lished in 1895: 

This use of several subjects with a singular 
verb is especially frequent when the subjects are 
after the verb... .5 


The statement is documented by “there is 
one and...” quotations from Matthew Ar- 
nold, Burke, and Hawthorne. Perhaps we 
are returning to the enlightenment of 1895. 


RoBert J. GEIST 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


5 W. M. Baskervill and J. W. Sewell, p. 314. 


THE GEORGIA COUNCIL OF TEACH- 
ers of English asked the University Center 
in Georgia to sponsor a project to co- 
ordinate and improve the teaching of Eng- 
lish in that state. In 1949 the University 
Center appointed a commission to direct 
such a project. The commission secured a 
subvention from a local foundation and ap- 
pointed Paul Farmer (co-ordinator of Eng- 
lish in the Atlanta schools) and Bernice 
Freeman (supervisor of Troup County 
Schools) as co-directors of a survey. 

Of course they ‘“‘sampled” the state, 
studying by questionnaire, visit, and inter- 
view school systems representative of all. 
Their investigation covers elementary 
school, high school, and the first two years 
of college. 

They probably knew in general what they 
would find. The teachers seem conscientious 
and eager to render their pupils the best 
possible service, and most of them have at- 
tended college within the last five years. 
Teamwork, however, is lacking. There is too 
little agreement upon the ranking of objec- 
tives of the teaching, and frequently no co- 
ordination of the work of different years in 
the same school system. The teachers’ gen- 
eral desire for more guidance in planning 
indicates some uncertainty about their aims 
and probably still more about organization 
of courses, materials, and even classroom 
procedure. 

Mr. Farmer and Miss Freeman in their 
report urge that the English teachers from 
kindergarten through college unite in build- 
ing a program in the teaching of English 
that will be really effective. This seems to 
involve some revising of the curriculum for 
training teachers of the language arts, a 
guide or manual to guide individual teach- 
ers, and more leadership on both state and 
local levels. This study is reported some- 
what fully here, not because most Eiglish 
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Journal readers can do anything about the 
situation in Georgia, but because similar 
situations exist in a majority of the states. 
If anything is to be done about them—the 
right thing, at least—teachers of English 
must take the initiative. 

The Georgia report is called The Teach- 
ing of E iglish in Georgia and is published 
by the Georgia Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, 225 North Avenue, N.W., Atlanta, at 
one dollar. 


ENROLMENT IN SCHOOLS AND COL- 
leges of the United States this winter is ex- 
pected to reach 34,500,0C0 children and 
adults, according to August estimates by 
the Office of Education. This is one-fifth of 
the total population. The increase in the 
public and private elementary schools was 
estimated at 1,600,000; that in the second- 
ary schools, at 95,000. Even so, there are 
another half-million who ought to be in 
school. 


RENT-FREE VACATION NEXT YEAR 
may be possible for you. Teachers Resi- 
dence Exchange, 100 West Forty-second 
Street, New York 18, arranges exchanges 
of homes for summer or sabbatical leaves. 
There is no registration fee, but there is a 
small charge to those for whom an exchange 
is actually arranged. Teachers living in re- 
sort regions and those near great universities 
seem most /ikely to find exchanges available. 


NEWSLETTER DIGEST, NO. 1, WAS 
produced during the summer by students in 
the School Journalism Workshop of the De- 
partment of the Teaching of English and 
Foreign Languages, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. William D. Boutwell di- 
rected its preparation; Virginia M. Burke 
and Albert T. Anderson were co-editors. 
This is an experimental issue ‘designed to 
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note recent newsletter growth, to illustrate 
some of the many uses of newsletters, and to 
offer a modest educational service in gather- 
ing current items from a variety of publica- 
tions.” The staff and students of the Work- 
shop will welcome any educational publica- 
tions anyone wishes to send. Its service is 
somewhat like that of the English Journal 
“Report and Summary,” but broader in 
scope, with briefer items. 


THE BETTER RADIO AND TELEVI- 
sion programs which are carried on the na- 
tional chains are listed in the revived Lis- 
enables and Lookables. Morris Goldberger 
now appears as editor, and founder Leon C. 
Hood becomes “‘advisory board chairman.” 
This three-times-a-month leaflet of four 
83” X 11” pages lists the selected programs 
in one column of each page and news of re- 
lated books and teaching ideas in the other 
column. It is attractively printed with small 
but effective illustrations. This publication 
was launched as an NCTE project when 
Mr. Hood was chairman of the Committee 
on Radio and has been continued as a pri- 
vate venture. The subscription rate is $2.50 
a year (September through May), and the 
address is 110 Elliot Street, Passaic, New 
Jersey. 


AN ERROR IN THE ADDRESS OF 
Nora Geeslin Bartine, author of ‘Literary 
Programs,” in our October issue was due to 
a change of schools during the summer. Mrs. 
Bartine sent her manuscript last spring from 
Daniel Webster High School, Tulsa, and is 
now at Will Rogers High School, Tulsa. 


“THE TEACHING OF INTELLECTUAL 
Freedom,” by Alexander Meiklejohn, in the 
spring (just received) issue of the American 
Association of University Professors Bulletin 
deals with college teaching. But its argument 
is about as applicable to high school. 
Meiklejohn’s basic point, which he takes 
some pages to make, is that the individual 
voters are the rulers of the country and that 
they therefore must be free in their thinking. 
But freedom of thinking involves freedom to 
read and to listen to whatever communica- 
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tion they please. Abridging any man’s 
privilege to write or to speak abridges the 
elector’s freedom to hear and to listen. 
Meiklejohn did not have time to name the 
many dangers of wrong decisions by an 
electorate which is not free to read and 
listen to supposed information and ideas. 

Specifically, the belief oaths which have 
made such havoc in the University of Cali- 
fornia and elsewhere attempt both to con- 
trol some electors’ thoughts and even more 
clearly to limit all the electors’ right to read 
or listen—if they choose—to what these 
teachers might say. Some of the perceptive 
and conscientious teachers risked, and per- 
haps wrecked; their careers to protest this 
abridgment of freedom. But the people of 
California do not understand the scruple (for 
“California” read your own state). This is 
evidence that the universities and colleges 
have not really taught intellectual freedom. 
(Cannot the same charge be made against 
the high schools?) 


“MORE GRAMMAR AND LESS” IS 
the proposal by Ruth Hughson in the Sep- 
tember Clearing House. She would give a 
rather thorough training in modernized 
grammar to the brighter children, who will 
enjoy it and profit by it. She would make 
most of the work for the nonverbal (slow?) 
students practice in writing for each other 
and drill in usage, with only a little inci- 
dental grammar. Some other theorists have 
proposed that we give the bright ones litera- 
ture and creative writing and the slow ones, 
who find grammar hard to master, a heavy 
dose of it. Some of the foundations which 
seem to have more money than they find 
good use for might finance some badly 
needed studies in the field of grammar, 
usage, and effective expression. If the out- 
put were tangible, there would be little 
trouble in getting plenty of support for 
measured experimentation. 


ONE OF THE EVIDENCES OF THE 
increasing vogue of core curriculum is the 
offering this fall at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, of a course to prepare 
teachers of “core.”’ It is a graduate course 
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intended for those who have both a major 
and a minor in subjects commonly included 
in cores. Since English and social studies 
compose something like 90 per cent of the 
cores reported, teachers who are looking 
toward core should in most cases make sure 
of reasonably good training in these two 
subjects. 


A RECENT REPORT OF THE INSTI- 
tute of Foreign Education shows that a 
record number of more than thirty thousand 
students from other countries is now being 
trained in the United States. Nearly one- 
third are women. The largest groups come 
from Canada, China, and Germany, with 
engineering the chief field of study. 

This fall about two hundred teachers 
arrived here from other countries as part of 
the teacher-exchange program sponsored 
by the United States Office of Education. 
Of these, a hundred are British (since 1946, 
British teachers numbering 1,426 have ex- 
changed positions with American teachers) ; 
. Others come from Canada, France, Italy, 


Germany, Austria, Norway, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Luxembourg, Australia, and 
New Zealand. This year marks the first ex- 


change with Germany, with nineteen 
American and nineteen German teachers 
exchanging places. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
who have replaced their British colleagues 
will not find themselves in a completely un- 
familiar situation. The London Times 
(August 8) reports that British industry is 
“grousing” about the deficiencies of the 
written English of its employees. Last sum- 
mer a panel was set up by the Nottingham- 
shire Educational Committee to discuss the 
situation. It recommended smaller classes, 
the concentration of al] teachers on the 
problems of reading, the “deliberate” 
teaching of spelling ‘from the top class of 
the infant school onwards, and grammar in 
the junior and secondary schools.” Some 
teachers, however, are also thinking in 
terms of the differences among students. For 
example, a correspondent to the London 
Times recently described his experiments 
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with “Encouragement by Examination.” 
His examination for the dullards was set up 
to provide a test within the scope of the less 
capable children and to give as true a record 
as possible of their ability rather than to 
show how feeble they were. Different parts 
of the test were given on different days. 
They included a short speech as well as a 
written paper, a spelling test on commonly 
used words, dictation for punctuation, ex- 
ercises in handwriting (“only the successful 
can afford to be illegible’’), and the evalua- 
tion of notebooks and homework. Asa result 
some of the youngsters, at least, were able 
to end their grammar-school days with a 
feeling of encouragement rather than failure. 
It should also be reported that a recent raid 
on student desks in Canterbury produced 
an alarming number of comic books! 


A COGENT PLEA TO “SAVE OUR 
Schools” appears in two instalments in the 
September and October issues of McCall’s. 
Because this article is sound and specific 
in its information and unhysterical in tone, 
it should provide valuable ammunition for 
school and lay people at the local level who 
are trying to solve local educational prob- 
lems. Its author, John Bainbridge, after 
surveying the state of public education 
across the country, concludes that the pub- 
lic schools from New York to California 
“are in the tightest fix in history.” Their 
peril cannot be traced to any single cause— 
there are many—but the same pattern of 
causes is repeated endlessly throughout the 
country. He believes that the peril can be 
averted only if people at the grass-roots 
level are alerted and take constructive 
action in their own communities. He de- 
scribes in detail the current controversy in 
Battle Creek, Michigan (comparable to the 
Pasadena affair), because he thinks it illus- 
trates the national pattern, and he discloses 
with a sure scalpel the veined relationships 
between revaluation of a curriculum and 
charges of communism, administrative ef- 
forts to enlarge school facilities to alleviate 
overcrowding and charges of subversion, 
etc. He makes clear where the attacks on 
school officials originate, who the people 
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are who are trying to censor textbooks, and 
why the whole concept of the United Na- 
tions is being dragged into the attack. In 
contraverting these dangers, he warns 
against emotionalism and among other good 
suggestions reprints Dr. Virgil Rogers’ 
formula for distinguishing between honest 
and dishonest critical groups. 


THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIA- 
tion has called for a study on the effect of 
television crime programs on children. A 
recent editorial in the AMA Journal says 
that most physicians will agree that tele- 
vision, radio, and the movies are not harm- 
ful in themselves, but, it continues, “the 
manner in which crime in these mediums 
is brought before the eyes and ears of Ameri- 
can children indicates a complete disregard 
for mental, physical and social conse- 
quences.” 


LAST SPRING THE FEDERAL COM- 
munications Cotnmission set aside for non- 
commercial educational use 242 of a pro- 
jected total of 2,000-odd television chan- 
nels. However, unless substantial progress 
toward utilization of the facilities is made 
by next June 3, the FCC may make the 
channels available to commercial appli- 
cants. This means that schools and colleges 
must move much faster than they are ac- 
customed to if the educational opportuni- 
ties of television are not to be neglected. So 
far, only fourteen applications for noncom- 
mercial use have been filed, and seven con- 
struction permits granted. These permits 
have gone to the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York for 
educational stations in Albany, Rochester, 
Buffalo, Binghamton, and New York; to 
Kansas State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science for a station in Manhattan, 
Kansas; and to the University of Houston, 
Texas, for a co-operative station with the 
schools of that city. To help develop tele- 
vision as an educational medium, the Ford 
Foundation has announced a five-million- 
dollar grant to its fund for adult education. 


The money will be used mainly to study 
methods by which schools can raise funds 
to build video stations and ways of provid- 
ing quality TV programs for schools. The 
Joint Committee on Educational Televi- 
sion, which as a temporary group presented 
the educators’ case to the FCC last spring, 
has become a permanent body supported 
by the Ford Foundation. This committee, 
aided by the new grant, has expanded its 
program of assistance to educators and 
others planning to build and operate edu- 
cational television stations. The committee 
will send experts in engineering, program- 
ming, communications law, and station 
administration to discuss these phases of 
television with university presidents, school 
officials, and representatives of the lay pub- 
lic. The Committee’s address is 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


TEACHERS OF AMERICAN LITERA- 
ture will watch eagerly for the appearance of 
the twelve-volume series to be called ‘The 
Mainstream of America.”’ The volumes are 
to be ‘“‘written by historical novelists or au- 
thors . . . [of] colorful and dramatic histories 
and biographies.” Carl Carmer, for in- 
stance, will write Dreamers of the American 
Dream, 1848-1930, biographies of leaders of 
social movements; and Clifford Dowdy will 
tell of the Civil War South in The Land 
They Fought For. Stewart Holbrook, Bruce 
Lancaster, Irving Stone, and George F. 
Willison are other authors already engaged. 
Doubleday and Company will be the pub- 
lisher. 


“ST. GEORGE AND HIS DRAGON,” 
by Guy Boas, appears in the summer issue 
of English (the magazine of the English 
Association). St. George was a military 
tribune martyred under the Emperor Dio- 
cletian in a.p. 3C3. The dragon story—per- 
haps a surviving Perseus myth—was con- 
nected with him much later. The publica- 
tion of the Golden Legend by Jacobus de 
Voragine in 1275 seems to have established 
the Christian martyr as a dragon-slayer and 
military hero. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT’S KNOWLEDGE 
of Shakespeare is discussed by W. M. 
Parker in the July Quarterly Review (British). 
He shows that a literary taste formed in 
childhood led Scott to a considerable study 
not only of Shakespeare but of most of the 
Elizabethan dramatists; that his capacious 
memory enabled him to use many quota- 
tions from Shakespeare in his letters, jour- 
nal, and conversations; and that his knowl- 
edge of the Bard is reflected clearly in cer- 
tain of his editorial works, notably in his 
edition of Dryden and his essays on the 
“Drama” in the Supplement to the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica (1819), and in some of 
his imaginative fiction, particularly in four 
of the Waverly novels, The Monastery, 
Kenilworth, Fortunes of Nigel, and Wood- 
stock. 


IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT CONTRO- 
versies raging about the New Criticism, 
Exisentialism, the function of poetry, etc., 
it is interesting to read Leonard Lutwock’s 


account of William Dean Howells’ fight in 
defense of realism when as a staff member of 
Harper’s Magazine he wrote the “Editor’s 
Study.” This appears in the spring Ameri- 
can Literature and proves conclusively the 
continuity of human nature! 


THE SPRING ISSUE OF THE KENYON 
Review is a Dante number, with a lead 
article, “A Talk on Dante,” by T. S. Eliot, 
and a symposium by eight Dante critics who 
include, besides Eliot, Charles S. Singleton, 
Francis Fergusson, Allen Tate, Robert 
Fitzgerald, R. P. Blackmur, Jacques Mari- 
tain, and the German critic, Erich Auer- 
bach. 


“A NEW ELIZABETHAN AGE?” WAS 
the title of A. L. Rowse’s presidential ad- 
dress to the English Association. In spite of 
the fact that we have peace after victory in 
a desperate war—as was true in Elizabeth’s 
day—he feels that the fault-finding and 
defeatism of the critics plus the decay of 
standards with the development of the 
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“new social order” (democracy, a one-class 
society) will probably prevent a new 
renaissance. 


“HENRY JAMES AND IBSEN,” BY 
Herbert Edwards, in the spring American 
Literature discusses the probable influence 
of Ibsen on the technique of Henry James’s 
later period. James was an admirer of Ibsen 
when the Ibsen controversy was at its 
height and wrote several articles insisting 
that Ibsen was a great dramatist with a new 
dramatic technique. The two aspects of Ib- 
sen’s art which particularly impressed James 
were his retrospective technique and its ‘‘ad- 
mirable closeness, the dense complexity of 
its moral cross references.’’ James was the 
first critic in England to recognize that in 
his plays Ibsen had attained the Greek 
idea of absolute unity and symmetry, Ed- 
wards thinks, and he was likewise the first 
novelist to attain that idea fully in the Eng- 
lish novel. Edwards illustrates his point by 
a careful comparison of the techniques of 
Rosmersholm and The Golden Bowl. 


TO THE SPRING NINETEENTH CEN- 
tury Fiction Stephen F. Fogle contributes an 
entertaining essay, ‘““Skimpole Once More,” 
in which he gives further proof that Harold 
Sximpole in Dickens’ Bleak House was a 
caricature of Leigh Hunt. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
(August 16) carries a full-page reproduction 
in color of Graham Sutherland’s remark- 
able portrait of W. Somerset Maugham. A 
good reference for students who are reading 
Of Human Bondage. 


“DELTA WEDDING AS REGION AND 
Symbol,” by James Edward Hardy, ap- 
pears in the summer Sewance Review. This 
novel Hardy considers to be Eudora Welty’s 
most significant work. He analyzes its 
formal structure to the point of his title, and 
to the conclusion that Miss Welty has de- 
veloped well “that sense of the symbolic 
particularity of things, of a place and a time 
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and a people, which can make the good 
regionalist the most universal of artists—or 
of novelists, anyway.” 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
Teachers, AF of L, at its thirty-fifth con- 
vention held the end of August at Syracuse, 
New York, voted overwhelmingly not to 
defend teachers who have been proved to be 
Communist party members. The resolution 
specified, however, that it was the duty of 
all locals to see to it that any teacher ac- 
cused of being a member of a subversive 
group be given every opportunity to defend 
and clear himself in accordance with Ameri- 
can traditions of a fair trial. The five hun- 
dred delegates also approved unanimously a 
resolution in support of UNESCO and called 
upon UNESCO and the United States com- 
mission for the UN agency “to give class- 
room teachers a more important role in the 
work of that organization.” They also 
passed a resolution condemning attempts to 
impose loyalty through restrictive legisla- 
tion and called upon all locals to be alert for 
attempts to restrict the freedom of au- 
thors, the press, magazines, books, and 
“other media of mass communication.” 


“COLLISION WITH THE PARTY 
Line,” by Budd Schulberg, in the Saturday 
Review for August 30 is not the usual mere 
diatribe against all that is done in Russia. 
Schulberg admits that he once belonged to 
the party, but he does not go on to de- 
nounce everybody else who ever did. He 
explains that as a young humanitarian (he 
does not use that laudatory word) he was 
attracted by the announced aims and pro- 
gram of the Communists. When he began to 
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write, his stories were not propaganda but 
merely people and living as he saw them. 
The comrades attempted to set him straight, 
but he persisted and soon ceased to see 
them. They did not follow him up. He con- 
cludes with a very effective, because quiet, 
plea that we should not become so hysterical 
in our anti-communism that we are as in- 
tolerant of views different from our own as 
are the Communists themselves. 


RACE RELATIONS IN BRAZIL ARE 
reported upon in a series of seven papers in 
the UNESCO Courier for August-Septem- 
ber. The situation there is so much better 
than that here that it is useful in thinking 
about our problems. Yet it is not so ideal as 
has sometimes been claimed by enthusiastic 
advocates of racial equality. Inherited in- 
equalities in culture have something to do 
with the feeling that whites are superior, 
and probably the fact that the original 
Negroes came there as slaves is still in the 
back of many Brazilian minds. Colored men 
can rise in the social scale if they acquire 
culture and/or money, but it is more diffi- 
cult than for white men of equal abilities. 
Intermarriage is more common among the 
proleteriat than among the highest social 
class, and a man loses standing more by 
marrying a woman darker than he more 
than a woman does by marrying a darker 
man. Among the mixed-bloods Brazilians 
distinguish eight classes or degrees, all based 
upon certain Negro and white character- 
istics and ignoring the Indian mixture if it 
is present. There is no violence against the 
colored, but in the industrial centers there 
is growing tension because of competition 
for jobs. 


New 


THEOLD MAN AND THE SEA. By ERNEST 
Heminoway. Scribner. $3.00. 


The old Cuban, Santiago, has sailed and 
fished for eighty-four days without catching a 
fish. His friend and helper, a youth who loves 
him, has been forced by his parents to leave him, 
so the old man sails alone. Eventually he hooks 
a great marlin. The real battle begins—a strug- 
gle with hunger, pain, pride—with the marlin 
and sharks. Perhaps the struggle will mean 
different things to each reader. But the fine 
spirit of the poor old man, who does not accept 
defeat, will be an ins; iration to all. Some will 
compare the story with Moby-Dick. The 
novelette—140 pages—was first published in 
Life, where many people found it. Hemingway 
at his best in form and content. September 
Book-of-the-Month choice. 


THE DISTANT SHORE. By JAN DE HartT0G. 
Harper. $3.50. 


Skipper, a refugee from Holland and a tug- 
boat officer with the British rescue service, tells 
the story. German submarines lie in wait for 
the practically helpless British tugs. A story of 
adventure, of talk of men under stress and 
danger, of love. Well-drawn characters. Liter- 
ary Guild September choice. 


GIANT. By EpNA FERBER. Doubleday. $3.95. 


Bick Benedict was overlord of the two-and- 
one-half-million-acre Reata Ranch owned by 
his family. After a whirlwind courtship he mar- 
ried Leslie, a Virginian whose father was an 
eminent physician. She went to Texas at once 
to live in a fifty-room house—managed by 
Bick’s sister, who did not intend to quit her 
job. Years passed. Bick loved Reata, loved 
Texas. Leslie tried to understand. A long and 
very leisurely study of Texas, of ranches and, at 
the close, of oil. To Texans bigness came first in 
everything. This is a tale of what people did to 
Texas; of what Texas did to people; of the part 
the cattle-raisers, the Mexicans (wetbacks), 
and the Latin-Americans played in the past, the 
present, and perhaps the future. 
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STEAMBOAT ON THE RIVER. By DARWIN 
TEILHET. Sloane. $3.50. 


Jim Owen’s father built a steamboat that 
could navigate small midwestern rivers, such as 
the Sangamon in middle Illinois. Jim, not yet 
thirty, had spent several years in Philadel hia; 
he was “educated.”’ But on the steamer’s first 
voyage, Jim’s father having a broken leg, Jim 
was “boss.” An interesting study of the 1830’s 
and river travel [Abraham] “Linkern’”’ became 
one of the vessel’s crew, and his humor and 
philosophy are an important part of the story. 
Attractive drawings by John O’Hara Cosgrave 
TF. 


HOPALONG FREUD RIDES AGAIN. By 
WALLACH. Schuman. $2.50 


By the humorist who wrote How To Be De- 
liriously Happy. Short pieces: “Man the Wrong 
Sex,” “From Here to Snow White” (James 
Jones in mind), ‘‘God’s Little Best Seller” (not 
Little Acre), “God and Boy at College” (at 
Yale ) Well it all depends upon your sense of 
humor, which it is intended to develop. The 
jacket says, “Even the punctuation is gripping.” 
Words and ideas suitable to physicians’ con- 
sulting rooms. 


IT HAPPENED TOMORROW. By Francis 
Wittrams. Abclard Press. $2.50. 


A scientist discovers a method by which a 
message to the inner ear may be conveyed by a 
supersonic wave without the hearer being 
conscious of the fact. The invention is used by 
an agency to promote the sales of a patent medi- 
cine with an astonishing effect. After unfortu- 
nate repercussions it is offered to the United 
Nations. Science fiction in tone. 


THE SINNER OF SAINT AMBROSE. By 
ROBERT RAYNOLDs. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.75. 


Gregory Julian, now an old man, looks back 
upon his life as an aristocratic pagan who be- 
came a Christian bishop and experienced the 
political corruption that destroyed Rome. 
Fascinating. Long. It may seem a timely book. 
August Book-of-the-Month selection. 
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THE FAR COUNTRY. By Nevit Suvte. 
Morrow. $3 50. 


A charming picture of Australia, where the 
author now lives. Carl Zlinter, a Czecho- 
slovakian refugee, had been a surgeon in Europe 
and in the army, but he could not practice in 
Australia. He worked in a lumber camp. Jenni- 
fer Morton, an English girl, came to visit rela- 
tives. She loved the country as did Zlinter— 
and they were pleased with each other. The 
beauty of the countryside and the abundance of 
food—the happiness of the people—are con- 
trasted with the frugality and discouragement 
of the English. Plenty of room in Australia. 
(Propaganda?) 


GATEWAY TO FORTUNE. By 
Bourne. Putnam. $3.50. 


PETER 


The building of the Panama Canal supplies 
the background. There are political corruption, 
a threat of revolution, and a violent love story. 
Adventure and history. 


THE SILVER PLUME. By ArtHUR MEEKER. 
Knopf. $3.00. 


By the author of /vory Mischief. A poor boy 
is told that he is really Duc de Rohan, heir to 
Henri II of France. Naturally he is proud, but 
he dislikes the endless doubts and quarrels 
which ensue. He enters the army and becomes 
a hero. 


THE CHILDREN OF KAWANA. By EpGaAR 
MITTELHO1ZER. John Day. $4.00. 


Background: seventeenth century. A many- 
generation story of Guiana, descendants of a 
Dutch adventurer, and an Indian girl. Hen- 
drickje has her faults, but she is a woman of 
great courage and defies the rebellion of the 
slaves. Reminiscent of Mittee. Interesting. 


New Editions 


MOBY-DICK OR THE WHALE. By HERMAN 
MELVILLE. Edited by LutHEerR S. MAns- 
FIELD and Howarp P. VINCENT. Hendricks 
House. Pp. lii+851. $5.00. 


The editors have attempted to establish a 
final text of the novel and to supply such infor- 
mation about Melville’s life and particularly his 
reading as will be helpful to the reader of today 
in fathoming Melville’s intention. Some com- 
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mentary is added. Good paper, which makes the 
volume bulky. 


TALES OF MYSTERY. By EpGAar ALLAN 
Por. Dodd, Mead. $2.95. 


Forty-six short tales, sixteen full-page pic- 
tures. “Great Illustrated Classics Series.” 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. By Harriet BEECH- 
ER Stowe. Inttoduction by LANGsTON 
Hucues. Dodd, Mead. 


“Illustrated Classics.” 16 illustrations. 


STARS FELL ON ALABAMA. By Car. 
CaRMER. Doubleday. $3.50. 


Legends, folklore, and history of Alabama. 


GUIDE TO KULCHUR. By Ezra Pounp. 
New Directions. $4.00. 


“Kulchur’—from Chinese philosophers to 
modern poets. 


REPORT FROM PARADISE. By Marx 
Twaln. Harper. $2.50. 


A reissue only in part. The full version of 
Captain Stormfield’s Visit to Heaven and the first 
appearance in book form of “Letter from the 
Recording Angel.” Satire of course. Illustrated. 


Paper Covers 


TIMELESS STORIES FOR TODAY AND 
TOMORROW. Edited by Ray BRADBURY. 
Bantam. $0.35. 


A worthy collection of contemporary writers 
of fantasy. Some science-fiction, some horror, 
some merely improbable idle-imagining, but all 
among the best of the genre. Steinbeck, Kafka, 
Isherwood—twenty-five authors represented. 


IMMORTAL POEMS OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. Edied by Oscar WILLIAMS. 
Pocket Books. $0.35. 


British and American masterpieces (447) by 
150 poets are to be found in this anthology. 
Present-day poems appear as well as those of the 
revered past. 


FIFTY GREAT SHORT STORIES. Edited by 
MILTON CRANE. Bantam. $0.35. 


From Poe’s ‘Masque of the Red Death” up 
to Shirley Jackson’s “‘The Lottery,” this collec- 
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tion will gladden the heart of all leisure readers. 
Representing all the masters of the compact 
plot—Thurber, Maugham, Katherine Anne 
Porter, Dorothy Parker, Hemingway. 


THERESA. By Ente Zora. Bantam. $0.25. 


HIGH TOWERS. By Tuomas B. CostTaIn. 
$0.35. 


BUTLER’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. By 
Austin DuncaNn-JonEs. (Pelican) Penguin. 
$0.65. 


BORDER BALLADS. Edited by WILLIAM 
BEATTIE. Penguin. $0.65. 
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CANDIDA. By Bernarp SHAW. Penguin. 
$0.35. 


ARMS AND THE MAN. By BERNARD SHAW. 
Penguin. $0.35. 


I REMEMBER MAMA. By JouNn vAN DRvu- 
TEN. (Acting Edition.) Dramatists Play 
Service. $0.85. 


FANCY MEETING YOU AGAIN. By 
Grokce S. KAurMAN and LENEEN Mac- 
Gratu. (Acting Edition.) Dramatists Play 
Service. $0.85. 


THE STAR WAGON. By MAXWELL ANDER- 
son. (Acting Edition.) Dramatists Play 
Service. $0.85. 


Nonfiction 


SAM CLEMENS OF HANNIBAL. By Dixon 
WecTER. Houghton. $4.00. 


When Dixon Wecter was made editor of the 
Mark Twain estate, it was a happy choice. He 
first edited the love letters written to Livy. In 
Sam Clemens of Hannibal Wecter has happily 
followed all family clues, and this is a family 
portrait with emphasis upon the boyhood of a 
clever, original, playful boy. His father was an 
unsuccessful chain-store executive. Huck Finn 
lived across the street in the small town of Flori- 
da, where Mark was born. Later the family 
moved to Hannibal, an enchanting larger town 
on the Mississippi. The houses had parlors and 
dogtrots; venison, wild turkey, quail were on the 
tables. Quite an exuberant account of a boy, a 
family, an era. Had Wecter lived, other books 
about Mark Twain would have followed. 


CHAPTERS ON CHAUCER. By Kemp Ma- 
LONE. Johns Hopkins Press. Pp. 240. $3.50. 


Professor Malone has managed to precipitate 
from out the groundstream of Chaucerian schol- 
arship a graceful, intimate, and very useful 
handbook to the work of a graceful and lovable 
poet. He presupposes a reading knowledge of 
The Canterbury Tales, Troilus and Criseyde, The 
Book of the Duchess, The House of Fame, The 
Parliament of Fowls, and the Legend of Good 
Women. With that assumption as a starting 
point, he proceeds to polish up those facets of 
Chaucer’s art most necessary for understanding 
and appreciation of the poems. Although many 


scholarly articles and numerous editions of the 
poems have been published in recent years, the 
only book at all comparable in the informality 
of its approach is Kittredge’s Chaucer and His 
Poetry, published almost forty years ago. For 
this reason teachers and students alike will wel- 
come this new volume. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDIES. By G. B. 
Harrison. Oxford University Press. Pp. 277. 


A sensible, lucid book unencumbered by 
critical jargon or pedantry, in which Professor 
Harrison marshals his extensive knowledge of 
Elizabethan stagecraft to discuss the tragedies 
primarily as plays intended for performance. 
The practicality of Harrison’s point of view in 
contrast, for example, with Bradley’s philosoph- 
ical and moralistic approach to the plays, will 
appeal to the contemporary reader, but it occa- 
sionally leads him (or so it seems to this review- 
er) to underestimate the richness of Shake- 
speare’s characterization. For example, to dis- 
miss Friar Laurence’s long discussion of medical 
herbs as artificial and tedious, and as a passage 
that might well have been omitted, is to take the 
ground right out from under the Friar’s philoso- 
phy of good and evil which is integrally connect- 
ed with the succeeding action of the play. Nev- 
ertheless, despite such debatable points, the 
classroom teacher and student of Shakespeare 
will find these twelve essays invaluable in chart- 
ing the action of the plays and for starting a dis- 
cussion of their interpretation. 
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OUR WORLD FROM THE AIR. By E. A. 
GUTKIN. Doubleday. $5.00. 


More than four hundred photographs of the 
world from the air. Emphasis upon wasted land 
and waterpower, pollution of air, abuse of natu- 
ral wealth, etc., as well as upon cities and moun- 
tains. Introduction by Lewis Mumford. 103’ 


THE GREAT ENTERPRISE: RELATING 
OURSELVES TO OUR WORLD. By H. A. 
OVERSTREET. Norton. $3.50. 


By the author of The Mature Mind. Dr. 
Overstreet emphasizes our need to maintain a 
harmonious relationship with our community 
and the world at large if we wish to lead helpful, 
happy, unselfish lives. No person can be suffi- 
cient unto himself. If enough peo; le believe 
that, nations too may be at peace. It may help 
people to think of these things. 


WHAT PEOPLE WORE. By Douctas Gors- 
LINE. Viking. Pp. 280. $7.50. 


Data on the history of dress from ancient 
times to 1925 in America. Eighteen hundred 
drawings by a noted illustrator, etcher, and 
painter; twelve in color; fifty pages of text. Or- 
ganized by periods. Interesting and amusing. 


TREES: A GUIDE TO FAMILIAR AMERI- 
CAN TREES. By HeErwert S. Zm and 
ALEXANDER C. MarTIN. Simon & Schuster. 
$1.50 (cloth) ; $1.00 (paper). 


Identification by leaf; details of buds, twigs, 


bark, etc. Characteristics, commercial uses, ° 


habitat, etc. Full-color illustrations. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. By 
Dorotuy HEWLETT. Knopf. Pp. 388. $6.00. 


This full biography of Mrs. Browning, the 
first in more than twenty years, has little except 
fulness to commend it. The admiring English 
biographer writes of the perhaps too sentimental 
Mrs. Browning in a manner undoubtedly too 
sentimental for the modern reader. There is no 
serious attempt to analyze the poetry or to as- 
sess the poet’s contribution. 


IRWIN J. SULOWAY 
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THE ALIEN VISION OF VICTORIAN PO- 
ETRY. By E. D. H. Jounson. Princeton 
University Press. Pp. 224. $4.00. 


The subtitle, “Sources of the Poetic Imagina- 
tion in Tennyson, Browning, and Arnold,” more 
accurately indicates the content of this book 
than does its title. The author analyzes hun- 
dreds of poems by these major Victorians in or- 
der to demonstrate that each produced genuine- 
ly imaginative poetry instead of being a mere 
mirror of his age. It is on their original, creative 
productions that most of their true fame rests. 
Valuable to the teacher as an aid in the intery re- 
tation of specific major poems (there is an index 
of poems analyzed), as well as another volume 
for the growing shelf of books re-evaluating 
Victorian literature. 


WILLIAM FAULKNER: A _ CRITICAL 
STUDY. By Irvinc Howe. Random House. 
$3.00. 


Part I is devoted to “The World of Yoknapa- 
tawpha,”’ Faulkner’s mythical countv in Missis- 
sippi. Here Howe tries to get the social back- 
ground from which Faulkner works, and also 
his attitude toward families of clans, the south- 
ern myth of defeated chivalry, and Negroes. 
Howe insists that the series of novels does not 
have any over-all pattern; that they constitute 
a chronicle of separate incidents. Faulkner’s at- 
titude toward both the southern myth and the 
Negro seem to evolve slowly toward what we 
would call common sense. Part II discusses sep- 
arately each of the novels and “The Bear,” 
Faulkner’s best short (100 pages) story. 


THE BIG CHANGE: AMERICA TRANS- 
FORMS ITSELF, 1900-1950. By FREDER- 
Ick Lewis ALLEN. Harper. $3.50. 


By the editor of Harper’s and author of Only 
Yesterday. Comments on changes in American 
outlook: by-passing of socialism, revolt against 
many accepted orders, impatience with formali- 
ty, etc. He sees in it a peoy le’s coming-to-matu- 
rity. Parts appeared in Harper’s and Reader’s 
Digest. It will have readers. 


HEMINGWAY: THE WRITERAS ARTIST. 
By Cartos Baker. Princeton University 
Press. Pp. 322. $4.50. 


Baker focuses on the writings but necessarily 
includes considerable of the life. Hemingway is 
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more likely to live than almost any of his con- 
temporaries, because he combines with his un- 
usual devotion to fact a poetic element of emo- 
tion which gives the facts their greater signifi- 
cance. Admitting that the work of the middle 
period from Deuth in the Afternoon to but not in- 
cluding For Whom the Bell Tolls is less success- 
ful, he sees these as experiments which have 
contributed to later work. The picture of the 
Spanish civil war he considers quite impartial 
and a great book. 


A KEY TO MODERN BRITISH POETRY. 
By Lawrence DurrRELL. University of 
Oklahoma Press. $3.00. 


The text of ten lectures delivered to graduate 
teachers in English in Argentina by a British 
diplomat. Durrell says that our difficulty in 
grasping recent poetry is due to the fact that it 
has been written in an intellectual climate quite 
different from that in which the older poetry 
grew. For instance, Marx, Freud, and Frazier 
have become familiar in intellectual circles. He 
goes on to illuminate some poets and even spe- 
cific poems. 
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THE SHAKESPEARE COUNTRY. Photo- 
graphed by ALFrep Furness. Introduction 
by H. J. MassincHam. Macmillan. Pp. 
xvi+90. $9.50. 


One photograph to each numbered (8” X11’) 
page, frequently covering the whole. They are 
artistically composed and beautifully repro- 
duced. About half of the volume would be of 
value as background for Shakespeare courses. 
The Cotswolds and the Peak are included in the 
latter part of the book. 


GOOD READING. Prepared by THE Commit- 
TEE ON COLLEGE Reapinc. (A Mentor 
Book.) New American Library. Also distrib- 
uted by the Nationai Council of Teachers of 
English. $0.35. 


“For self-development and cultural enrich- 
ment, or just for solid enjoyment, nothing sur- 
passes the reading of good books. To help 
people find their way pleasurably and resultfully 
through the infinity of published volumes, Good 
Reading is a handy, practical guide whose use- 
fulness has been time-tested since 1932 by over 
509,000 readers.’”’ Essentially a descrij tive list 
of twelve hundred permanently important 
books. 


Professional 


STUDIES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
READING. By C. Morse, FRAN- 
cis A. BALLANTINE, and W. ROBERT Dixon. 
University of Michigan Press. $3.00 (cloth); 
$2.50 (paper). 

This recent monograph from the Department 
of Education of the University of Michigan con- 
tains three important studies in the psychology 
of reading. All three are based upon data se- 
cured through the photographing of eye move- 
ments. 

Secondary and elementary teachers will find 
some interesting facts that relate to the teaching 
of reading. First, the monograph presents data 
to indicate that eye-movement habits develop 
well beyond Grade IV and that teachers in the 
upper grades and junior high school can still 
contribute to the development of basic reading 
habits. A second finding of interest to high 
school teachers is that a given individual reads 
much more effectively in some fields than in 
others, being most competent in the field of his 
major interest. This means that in high school 


special attention to problems of reading would 
need to be given by teachers in the various sub- 
ject fields, developing the necessary concey ts 
and vocabulary for each of the fields. The find- 
ings also suggest that reading is a definite part 
of the obligation of high school teachers and 
that elementary school teachers cannot in the 
very nature of the case provide for individual 
differences as represented in different subjects 
of study. 

Guy T. BUSWELL 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY 


FAREWELL TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

... I’M GLAD WE MET. By Lena BEatRICE 
Morton. Meador Publishing Co. Pp. 223. 
$2.50. 


Essays in which there is a great deal of remi- 
niscent narrative, by a teacher who worked for 
twenty-five years with undery rivileged pur ils in 
the Cincinnati Public Schools. She was dealing 
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with elementary school children, but some un- 
sympathetic high school teachers might be led 
to look for the human causes of the failure of 
some of their students to try very hard. Miss 
Morton supplies many hints of procedure in ad- 
dition to her primary aim of touching the heart. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE 
READER'S ATTITUDE AND CERTAIN 
TYPES OF READING RESPONSE. By 
ANNE SELLEY McKIttop. Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Pp. 101. $2.75. 


This doctoral thesis, using for testing materi- 
al articles about Negroes, communism, and 
Israel, found that eleventh-graders’ resp onse to 
questions of fact definitely stated in the text 
were little affected by their attitudes, that re- 
sponses requiring inference were more influ- 
enced by attitude, and that free responses such 
as giving titles to the passages or choosing ad- 
jectives characterizing the passages were very 
likely to be affected by attitude. Even in the 
free responses some individuals were able to ex- 
clude their feelings. Since these attitudes had 
become so influential in the eleventh grade, 
training in objective reading of controversial 
materials should have been going on from the 
early grades. 


BROADCASTING: RADIO AND TELEVI- 
SION. By Henry L. EWBANK and SHERMAN 
P. Lawron. Harper. Pp. 528. $4.50. 


Although written primarily for college stu- 
dents and program staff members of radio and 
television stations, this book should be hel; ful 
to all persons interested in stimulating schools 
and colleges to take advantage of the FCC’s al- 
location of channels for educational radio and 
television. Essential information is presented in 
nontechnical language. The first seven chapters 
describe our radio and television systems, con- 
sider the public service responsibilities of these 
important mass media, and suggest standards 
for evaluating broadcast programs. The remain- 
ing chapters discuss planning and promoting the 
program schedule, preparing the various types 
of programs, rehearsing and producing them, 
and evaluating listener response. Glossaries of 
radio and television terms and a selected bib- 
liography of useful books and articles are ap- 
pended. 


THE ENGLISH FOURNAL 


SUCCESSFUL HUMAN RELATIONS. 
By Wituiam J. Retry. Harper. Pp. 144. 
$2.50. 


Though designed for business, home, and 
government, this book may teach teachers the 
value of making the other fellow feel that you 
think he is right before you try to convince him 
of something that he does not believe or per- 
suade him to do something that he does not wish 
to do. 


EDUCATION AND THE NATURE OF 
MAN. By Eart C. Ketrey and Marie I. 
Rasey. Harper. Pp. 209. $3.00. 


A very ambitious attempt to collect from the 
natural and social sciences all important present 
information about learners and the learning 
process and to apy ly this to the probleirs of edu- 
cation. All this is focused on the teacher’s funda- 
mental beliefs and attitudes, and very little is 
said about specific procedures. The argument is 
necessarily abstract because of brevity and 
therefore most useful to those who can talk it 
over with one or more other interested persons. 


Pamphlets 


THE HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
CHOOSE THE BEST BOOKS OF ’51 FOR 
THEIR READERS. By Tue ScuHoor 
BRARIES DIvisION, BALTIMORE. Supervisor 
of School Libraries (3 E. 25th St., Baltimore). 
Pp. 8. $0.10. 


Most of the titles are from the adult list, an- 
notated briefly. 


CHARACTER FORMATION THROUGH 
BOOKS. Compiled by Ciara J. KircHER. 
Rev. ed. Catholic University of America 
Press. Pp. 103. $1.50. 


Books useful for bibliotherapy are first listed 
alphabetically by authors under five grade 
levels. Here they are annotated and the therapy 
classification indicated. Then they are indexed 
by character or behavior traits, with indication 
of maturity level. Only a few of the books have 
a special religious slant, and these are starred. 


FILMS FOR CLASSROOM USE. Teaching 
Film Custodians (25 W. Forty-third St., 
New York). Free. 


This lists, of course, cover only films offered 
by the Custodians, either for brief or lifetime 


NEW 


rental. The four pages of text devoted to “Eng- 
lish” include the films cut from full-length ones 
with the collaboration of the committee of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 


FREE AND INEXPENSIVE LEARNING 
MATERIALS. Division of Surveys and 


Field Services, Peabody College for Teachers’ 


(Nashville). Pp. 194. $1.00. 


This list is chiefly of materials for pupil use. 
{t will be valuable to teachers of core or of Eng- 
lish organized by topical units. 


HANDBOOK FOR THE COOPERATIVE 
DICTIONARY TEST. By CLARENCE DER- 
RICK, S. D. MELVILLE, and FRANCES SWINE- 
FORD. Cooperative Test Division, Education- 
al Testing Service (20 Nassau St., Princeton, 
N.Y.). Pp. 20. With sample of test, $0.50. 


In addition to the usual information about 
the plan, administration, and reliability of the 
test, this manual devotes four pages to the in- 
terpretation of the scores and five more to sug- 
gestions for teaching after testing. 


SCHOOL CALENDAR, SEPTEMBER, 1952 
—AUGUST, 1953. Community Relations 
Service (American Jewish Committee) (386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16). Pp. 26. $0.10. 


Shows all the holidays and holy days, with 
brief explanation of each. Pocket size on bristol- 
board. 


A HEALTHY PERSONALITY FOR YOUR 
CHILD. Washington 25, D.C.: Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Children’s Bureau. Pp. 23. 
Free. 


Parents who have been baffled by children’s 
“endless questions,” by the clutter they make 
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of their homes, by the gang “loyalties” that 
weaken parental discij line, can get some helf in 
understanding the youngsters from this publi- 
cation. 


LOYALTY IN A DEMOCRACY. (“Public 
Affairs Pamphlet,’’ No. 179.) Public Affairs 
Pamphlets. Pp. 32. $0.25. 


“There is general agreement that some action 
should be taken to safeguard our democratic 
ideals and practices against some of the more 
extreme measures adopted under the guise of 
security.” 


HERESY, YES—CONSPIRACY, NO. By 
SipnEY Hoox. New York 19: American 
Committee for Cultural Freedom. Pp. 29. 
$0.10. 


Several thousand choice words on cultural 
freedom. 


FROM BIGOTRY TO BROTHERHOOD. Ed- 
ited by JAMES WATERMAN WISE. New York 
17: Council against Intolerance in America. 
Pp. 87. 


A collection of writings on tolerance: Jane 
Addams, the Bible, Pearl Buck, Confucius, 
Holmes; FDR, Willkie, Wilson, and over fifty 


more. 


THE CASE OF THE LOST POSTULATE. 
By Victor N. CrasnorF. William-Frederick 
Press. Pp. 22. 


The “lost postulate” is that a written word is 
an alphabetic translation of its sounds. Printing 
has frozen the printed forms, while the spoken 
forms have changed. Crasnoff cites the waste 
this entails and then proposes a system of 
phonetic spelling, using only our present 26- 
letter alphabet! 


a 


Teaching Materials 
For In-Class Use 


INTERPRETIVE SPEECH. By LIoNEL 
CROCKER. Prentice-Hall. $3.85. 


Using much of the same material as his previ- 


ous books and those of others, Crocker manages . 


to emphasize the theory of oral interpretation as 
well as the mechanics of it. The book is brightly 
written with evenly balanced sections of theory 
and practice. The poetry and prose selections 
used for the exercises are delightful in them- 
selves. 


LITERARY MAP OF ILLINOIS. Prepared 
by ELLEN BurkHart, LovuIsE LANE, and J. 
N. Hook. Illinois Association of Teachers of 


English (121 Lincoln Hall, Urbana, IIl.). 
$1.50. 


Lithographed in three colors on a strong 
quality paper, the map measures 34” X22”, 
Over sixty authors are placed geogray hically, 
forty-five of them each having one of his 
major works listed in the legend at the bottom. 
Hemingway, Howard Vincent O’Brien, H. Allen 
Smith, Robert G. Ingersoll, Edgar Lee Masters, 
Vachel Lindsay, Eugene Field, John Dos Pas- 
sos, Richard Wright, Franklin P. Adams, Wil- 
liam L. Shirer, John Gunther, Archibald Mac- 
Leish, Harriet Monroe—these are among the 
nationally famous Illinois authors. 


For Individual Reading 


DUNNYBROOK. By Gtrapys Hasty Car- 
ROLL. Macmillan. $3.75. 


Because “nobody dies... as long as one is 
left to remember him . . . what he said, his way 
of saying it; what he did; what he stood for,” 
the inhabitants of Dunnybrook, a rural area in 
Maine, and their way of life live again in a bio- 
graphical and autobiographical narrative of 
generations of the Warrens and the Hastys, 
which is also a panoramic view of America from 
1650 until the present. (Interesting references 
to Sarah Orne Jewett.) 

Grace D. Huey 


THOMAS JEFFERSON HiGH SCHOOL 
San ANTONIO, TEXAS 


EAGLE SCOUT. By WiLFrRED McCormick. 
Putnam. $2.50. 


This new and different Bronc Burnett story 
takes the reader on a camping trip in field com- 
petition at Scout Ranch near Cimarron with 
Bronc and his Sonora Scout Troop. A Boy 
Scout not only will enjoy the varying adven- 
tures of the trail but may also acquire a deeper 
appreciation of his organization and a better 


understanding of the qualities of a good Scout 
and ways to make friends with boys from other 


communities. 
G. D. H. 


TEEN-AGE DANCEBOOK. By Betty WHITE. 
McKay. $3.50. 


Directions for dance steps, ranging from 
square dancing to the comparatively little 
known mambo (‘‘an off-beat rumba’’), consti- 
tute two-thirds of this book’s contents. Added 
are chapters on conducting successful parties 
and dances. The book addresses teen-agers who, 
lacking “‘live”’ instructors, can still follow con- 
cisely set-up directions and diagrams of current- 
ly popular dances. To quote from a teen-ager 
who read this book: “It’s the next best thing to 
having a friend teach you how to dance.” 

LIEBER ANKER 
MetucHEN (N.J.) Scnoor 


THE STOLEN SPRUCE. By KENNETH 
ANDLER. Ariel Books. $2.50. 
Freshmen and nonacademic sophomores es- 
pecially will enjoy this rather superficial but 
skilfully told tale of adventure in the Maine 
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woods. A search for a marked spruce tree and 
two boys’ encounter with three disreputable 
lumberjacks provide suspense and adventure. 
Forest lore and some pointers on surveying are 
extra dividends. 


MEPH, THE PET SKUNK. By Joun and 
Jean GeorGE. Dutton. $2.75. 


This book intertwines the life-story of one of 
the land’s natural inhabitants—a skunk—and 
the story of the adjustments of a farm boy and 
his father to each other and the changes brought 
about by the newer farm methods. Young Syca- 
more Will Lites is bound closer to the land by 
his interest in Merh, the skunk, Mephitus 
mephitus to the scientist. All lovers of the land 
and the out of doors from twelve years up 
should enjoy this story, finely illustrated by 
Jean George. 

Jerome A. Hutto 
WASHINGTON Junior HicH ScHoor 
GREEN Bay, WISCONSIN 


DEEP SHORT. By Jackson Scuoiz. Morrow 
Junior Books. $2.50. 


A rich man’s son becomes a success in or- 
ganized baseball. Pete Mason, a shortstop, takes 
one year’s time to make baseball his business in- 
stead of carrying on his father’s knitting mills. 
Fiction for senior high boys, but not recom- 
mended. 


SKEETER, A STORY OF AN ARABIAN 
GAZELLE. By RosBert SHAFFER. Illustrat- 
ed by Kurt Wiese. Dodd, Mead. $2.75. 


Here are the stories of Skeeter, a tiny gazelle 
with an overabundance of energy, cleverness, 
and affection; of Hussein, the young Arab boy, 
with a deep love for the small animal; of Robert 
Shaffer, the author, with a determination to 
bring his unusual pet to the United States—all 
interwoven into a true account set amid the 
customs, the unknown dangers, and the excite- 
ment of the town of Jidda in Saudi Arabia. This 
is a worth-while story for any age. 

Jean Hunt 
Scnoor District No. 2 
LOVELAND, COLORADO 


JIM BRIDGER. By SHANNON Garst. Illus- 
trated by Moyers. Houghton. 
$2.75. 
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This is another Garst biography, the story of 
Jim Bridger, whose yearning for the wildness 
of the mountains took him on an adventure 
trail from St. Louis to the unknown West— 
trapping beavers, escaping from hostile Indians, 
discovering geysers in Yellowstone Park, and 
finally “watching the pageant of empire march 
past his door at Fort Bridger.” Junior high read- 
ers should enjoy the life-story of one who aided 
in making the history of the West. 

J. H. 


MINING THE IRON MASK. By GEorGE 
Cory FRANKLIN. Pellegrini & Cudahy. $2.50. 


This is a good story about two high school 
boys earning money for college with a pack train 
of twenty burros. transporting copper ore in 
Colorado. 

Blizzards, skis, toboggans, forests, camp life, 
mountain lions, and mining will interest most 
junior high school boys and the slower readers 
of senior high. Although it is a boys’ book, girls 
of the same reading level doubtless would enjoy 
it. A mining glossary adds value. Action illus- 
trations. 

Etva McBetH 
Newton (Kan.) ScHoon 


BEDFORD FORREST: BOY ON HORSE- 
BACK. By AItLeEN W. Parks. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill. $1.75. 


From riding the governor’s horse in a race to 
shooting the panther that attacked his mother, 
Bedford Forrest had an exciting childhood. Of 
Bedford’s later life, one learns only that he be- 
came a great Confederate general. 

This latest volume in the “Childhood of Fa- 
mous Americans Series” should interest children 
of intermediate grades. Seventh- and eighth- 
grade boys would enjoy the story, but the 
format of the book will attract only the younger 
readers. 

Myrtle BLANK 


JEFFERSON JuNntor ScHoor 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


THE JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD’S “older 
girls” (twelve to sixteen) selections for No- 
vember is WHO WAS SYLVIA? by Nancy 
(Holt, $2.50); its “older boys” 
(twelve to sixteen) selection is WILD DOGS 
OF DROWNING CREEK, by M. W. WELL- 
MAN (Holiday House, $2.50). 


HOLT’S PROGRAM 


in the 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


Language 
~The HOLT ENGLISH LANGUAGE SERIES 


Junior Book 1 (Grade 7) by Chase, Olson, and Huseby 

Junior Book 2 (Grade 8) by Chase, Olson, and Huseby 

—_ _— 3 or Senior Book 1 (Grade 9) by Sterling, Olson, and 
useby 

Senior Book 2 (Grade 10) by Sterling, Huseby, and Olson 

Senior Book 3 (Grade 11) by Sterling, Huseby, and Olson 

Senior Book 4 (Grade 12) by Sterling, Olson, and Huseby 


Literature 


READ UP ON LIFE, Volume One (Grade 9) 


by Wagenheim, Brattig, Flesch, and Fisher 


The first of a four-volume series for high schools. 


Developmental Readers 


LET’S READ! 


Book 1 ready in November; Book 2 ready in January. 


The first two books in a complete revision of the famous LET’S READ! 
series, which was first launched in 1937. Under the general editorship of 
George Murphy, achieving continuity with the original series by enlist- 
ing the services of most of the first editors—Helen Rand Miller, Nelle 
Appy Murphy, and Emma Lundgren. 


Vocabulary Builders 
Miller’s WORD WEALTH (senior High School) 


WORD WEALTH JUNIOR 
(Junior High School) 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, INC. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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PROSE AND POETRY Broadening, enriching, and deepening the 


SERTES imaginative life of the student; introducing 
him to himself, to others, and to the world 
in which he lives; building good character, 
high ideals, ethical values; stressing the 
boundless enjoyment and satisfaction offered 
by good literature; developing better read- 
ing habits and reading taste; this is the 4th 
Edition of THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 
for the high school grades. 


PROSE AND POETRY for Enjoyment 9 
PROSE AND POETRY for Appreciation 10 
PROSE AND POETRY of America 
PROSE AND POETRY of England 


Teachers’ Manuals — Directed Studies 


THE L. W. SINGER: 00. INC. | 


SY RACUS 


BOSTON SIDE TRIPS 


If you plan to attend the NCTE Convention in Boston and wish to take one 
of the following trips, please mail the blank below by November 10, 1952. 


1. On Wednesday afternoon, November 26, a four-hour bus trip to points of historic 
and literary interest in Concord and Lexington. Approximate cost, $3.00. 


2. On Thursday, November 27, a trip by bus or railroad to Plymouth, Mass., to 
include the re-enactment of the traditional First Thanksgiving service and dinner, re- 
turning to the Hotel Statler in time for the Reception to Members at 4:45 p.m. Arrange- 
ments for the exact time and cost will be made later. 


(CUT ON THIS LINE) 
Mrs. Hope Moulton 
Dorchester High School for Girls 
Dorchester 24, Massachusetts 


I wish to plan for: 
(J) 1. The Concord-Lexington trip on Wednesday afternoon, November 26 
{_] 2. The trip to Plymouth, Massachusetts, on Thursday, November 27 — 


fi: 
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CONTEMPORARY FICTION 


Your Students Will Want to Join the Millions Who Have Read 


THE CITADEL 


BY A. J. CRONIN 


A recent graduate, imbued with professional idealism, faces a world in which 
principle often is sacrificed in practice. Must he compromise his honor to attain 
material success? Or can he storm the “‘citadel’’ of entrenched smugness and 
arrogance? Your students surely will sympathize with the trials of young Dr. 
Manson, as he embarks upon his chosen career. A stirring example of the*best 
in present-day fiction, THE CITADEL now appears in an exclusive school edition 
prepared by Dr. Frederick Houk Law, complete and unabridged. 


Write for an approval copy today, returnable without obligation 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY __ new vorK 10, ny. 


175 FIFTH AVENUE 


Make movies of literature read... 
Make movies of school activities for publicity... 
Make movies to illustrate grammar and rhetoric... 
Make movies of students’ original plots... 


AND Make an addition to department funds 
Make your students LOVE school 
Make a feather for your own cap 


PRODUCING SCHOOL MOVIES 


By ELEANOR CHILD and HARDY FINCH 
List Price, $1.75 


IT CONTAINS 


... GLOSSARY 
now 75¢ per copy ... INDEX 
.. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


.. OVER 70 PHOTOGRAPHS 


WHILE THEY LAST! |. 1151 PAGES OF INFORMATION 


Send coin, stamps, check, or money order TODAY to 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


211 WEST 68th STREET CHICAGO 21 
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Outstanding Books for Your English Classes 


The Way to Write 
Flesch and Lass 


Steps to Language Power 
Ward, Lodge, and Finch 


Competence in English 
Broening and Others 


The Stage and the School 
Ommanney and Ommanney 


They Made America 
A new series of biographies edited 
by Carl Carmer, Allan Nevins, 
Cecile Hulse Matschat, and Lewis 


McGRAW-HILL HANDBOOK 


OF ENGLISH 


Shaw and Shaffer. A new text on grammar and usage for 
high school students. Major sections on grammar, usage, 
capitalization, punctuation, the word, the sentence, the para- 
graph, the whole theme, the research paper, the précis and 
the paraphrase, and letter-writing. 


RADIO ENGLISH 


French, Levenson, and Rockwell. A new text dealing 
with announcing, continuity writing, broadcasting, and the 
radio play. Includes a complete play—“The Sun Has Set” 
by Robert Morgan—and a section on television program- 
Paul Todd. ming. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. iw 36, 


OXFORD 
COMMUNICATION-ARTS 
PAMPHLETS 
A fresh, new (October, 1952) series 
of low-priced pamphlets to guide the 
high school student to a more intelli- 
gent use and enjoyment of our various 
media of mass-communication. In au- 
thoritative but informal discussions, 
the author makes the student keenly 
aware of what each medium has to 
offer him, and of the key problems 
that it involves. Abundant exercise 
and activity material, and cartoon il- 

lustrations are included. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 
By Samuel Beckoff 
MOTION PICTURES 
By Samuel Beckoff__.._..._.Net 40¢ 
In preparation— 
NEWSPAPERS MAGAZINES 
Write for your examination copy. 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 


JUST PUBLISHED 


222 FOURTH AVE. + NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


The Perfect Christmas Gift 
for Those Who Like Poetry 


LEW SARETT 
Reading 
His Best-Loved Poems 


A 42-Minute Long-playing 
Microgroove, 12-Inch Record 


Pressed by Columbia Records, Inc. 
Master Technique 


$5.95 postpaid 


Place Orders Now—Avoid the Christmas Rush 


CLARK WEAVER, Distributor 


1426 N.E. 7th St. Gainesville, Fla. 
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Wouldn’t you like to be sure that your pupils will ENJOY as 
well as MAKE READING PROGRESS with the material you 
place in their hands? 


— LITERATURE—READING SKILLS 
ng By GEORGE W. NORVELL 


and CAROL HOVIOUS 


Assurance has been built into the Conquest series. Twelve years of fact- 
gathering with the cooperation of 625 teachers and more than 56,000 boys 
and girls are the basis of these anthologies. Every selection bears the 
approval, by actual vote, of both teachers (for literary merit) and pupils 
(for enjoyability)—a hard test that makes for easy teaching and easy 


learning. 
RAGE 
3 
BOOK 1 R BOOK 3 
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WINGS FOR READING 


1952 copyright. Children need no selling on this book. Stories and illus- 
trations are brimming with activity irresistible to lively youngsters, while 
every line in the book trains them to read faster and better than ever before. 


and 


FLYING THE PRINTWAYS 


Experience through Reading. Wouldn’t you be gratified to see your pupils 
make three years’ advance in one semester? Flying the Printways has pro- 
duced just such amazing results with its hard-hitting attack on reading 


by problems. 
Carol 


Hovious D. a H EATH 


and (Company 


Sates OFFICES: NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 
Home OFFICE: BOSTON 


